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No Ivory Towers 


We are living at the beginning of a world community. The crucial question 
is: Will it be slave or free? Will it be based on force, authoritarian control, the 
glorification of some elite; or will it be based on reason, mutual respect, good 
will, and cooperation? Will it be a democratic world in which the individual 
may become self-disciplined, self-directed — free? Freedom rests on choices, 
and effective choices are based on knowledge, on the wisdom to discriminate, 
to evaluate, to project. If we are an enlightened people, our government of 
ourselves will be enlightened. 

The major objective of education in our culture is to develop enlightened 
individuals who can serve in a free world society. Our youth must be given 
adequate and proper education so they can face with reasonable confidence 
the tremendously complex problems of a rapidly changing and expanding world. 
Education is the foundation of democratic liberties. 

To give the students in our business classes the training they deserve, we 
business teachers must face up to the realities of the present. We must take an 
active place in the forward march of events; we must keep ourselves informed as 
widely as possible of changing conditions and of the enlarged demands that 
will be placed on the students we train. We can never teach more than we know. 

We must work closely with the businessmen in our communities, and we 
must consider the implications for our teaching of growing automation. Then, 
we must teach more vigorously than we have ever taught before. We must 
demand high standards. If we accept slipshod work, that is what our students 
will produce; if we demand the high standards that business expects, our stu- 
dents will produce work of high caliber. 

Ours is a big job. How can we possibly do it all? Paradoxically, we can help 
to accomplish it by doing occasionally some things other than teaching. Can 
we find time to read at least part of the professional material that comes to our 
desks? We must. Can we get out of our classrooms once in a while to attend a 
professional meeting or a convention? By planning ahead and by exerting 
tactful pressure where it will do the most good, most of us can manage it occa- 
sionally. It is surprising what a lift we can get from the give and take of a lively 
convention! 

Can we keep in touch with the businessmen in our communities? If in no 
other way, we can conduct follow-up surveys of our graduates — by correspond- 
ence if personal calls are impossible; but we all benefit most when we can talk 
personally to employers. 

Let us all resolve to participate more fully in professional activities in 1959. 
If there ever were ivory towers for business teachers, there are no ivory towers 


C. T. Jane we poestont of Western Business yo 
tion Association; Boise Junior College, Boise, 
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Educational TV, a new kind of television 
which seeks primarily to teach, is now being 
enjoyed by students, parents and teachers. 
It is probably the greatest single develop- 
ment in education since the invention of the 
printing press. Educational TV can present 
a variety of informative facts and data which 
are not found elsewhere. Many times it is 
through television produced by a locally 
owned and operated station which also 
broadcasts nationally distributed programs. 
However, closed-circuit television may be 
used for educational purposes only. 

The future of television is full of promise. 
Today, more and more schools are investi- 
gating television as a new tool to make better 
use of present school facilities, and to pro- 
mote better understanding in the community. 
TV may also be used to reinforce the school 
curriculum or to help an adult finish his high 
school training; thereby equipping him to 
earn a better income. 

There are three central agencies concerned 
with Educational TV today. The oldest of 
these is the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, located at 14 Gregory 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. Its 
membership includes educational institutions 
which produce programs for educational tele- 
vision. 

The second Agency is the Educational TV 
and Radio Center, at Washtenaw Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The United States Office of Education, 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, and the Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio held a meeting, in Novem- 
ber, 1950, for the purpose of planning repre- 
sentation at a hearing scheduled to be 
held by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Representatives from eighty-seven 


“TV Can Be Educational, Too,” Life, 34:34, April 20, 1953. 
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TV and Business Edueation 


by MRS. PHELMA MOORE 
PAN AMERICAN COLLEGE 
EDINBURG, TEXAS 


What has been done in educational television? What 

courses have been and are being offered on television? 

What are the future prospects of teaching and 

learning through the medium of television? 

article answers many questions frequently asked 
about television teaching possibilities. 


This 


principal educational organizations in the 
United States appeared before the Federal 
Communications Committee. A number of 
members of Congress appeared also and 
requested the setting aside of channels for 
educational use. 

The outcome of this meeting was the 
establishment of the third agency, the Joint 
Council on Educational TV, located at 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

At the present time there are thirty-one 
stations not more than four years old, en- 
gaged in Educational TV. A great deal of 
emphasis is being placed on business edu- 
cation in these thirty-one stations and on 
the local commercial network stations. 

Many educators think that television has 
added another important dimension to time- 
tested and proved audio-visual techniques, 
and that we should realize the full potenti- 
ality of television as a medium of instruction. 

During the past four years many courses 
have been offered in school from art to 
zoology. ‘These courses have proven to be 
very successful. In order to keep abreast of 
the times it is very important that business 
educators know what has been done and 
what is being done in business education 
through television. 

President W. W. Kemmerer of the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston, Texas, 
launched his school’s pioneering station for 
Educational Television in 1953. 

The program of the University’s station 
KUHT-TV was not the first Educational 
Video venture, but it insured Houston of a 
noncommercial program over its own facili- 
ties. KUHT hoped to attract (1) regular 
students, (2) correspondence course hopefuls, 
and (3) anyone thirsting for culture.! 
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The courses which have been offered in 
business education on this station are ele- 
mentary accounting, mathematics of finance, 
and economics. 

Michigan State University conducted 
forty-eight teleclasses in beginning type- 
writing on the school’s television station, 
WLAR-TY, East Lansing, Michigan. The 
program was televised Monday through 
Friday from 2:15 to 2:45 for ten weeks 
during the fall term 1954. 

The course consisted of three groups of 
students: (1) The public could follow the 
course in their homes on a credit or non- 
credit basis through the continuing Edu- 
cation Service of the University. (2) Thirty 
regularly enrolled Michigan State University 
students in six rooms on the campus viewed 
the course through television receiving sets. 
(3) Six Michigan State University students 
took the course in the television studio to 
help the instructor pace the teaching. 

In this study, it was reported that the 
television students typed significantly faster 
and more accurately than students not on 
television who had the same training. They 
also typed with fewer errors. 

Helen Hinkson Green? reported that short- 
hand had been taught by educational tele- 
vision at the Michigan State College with 
tremendous success. This particular project 
was a show, entitled “Let’s Learn Short- 
hand,” consisting of the first lesson in short- 
hand. 

The results were that everybody who ob- 
served the program was tremendously en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of teaching 
shorthand by television and was certain that 
it could be done. 

From the studios of Pittsburgh’s WQED- 
TV known as “Pittsburgh’s School of the 
Air,” comes business arithmetic offered in their 
high school program. This was a nine weeks 
course taught during the third semester, 
beginning September 26, 1956, and ending 
January 27, 1957. Business arithmetic was 
also offered in penal institutions through 
Educational Television WQED-TV. 

The United States Armed Forces Institute 
project being conducted by WQED is setting 
the scene for systematized education on the 
secondary level through the use of kinescopes. 

Buffalo’s television program publicizing 
business training was one of a series of TV 


programs sponsored by the Public Schools of 
Buffalo. In the interest of the community, 
WBEN-TV in co-operation with Buffalo’s 
Board of Education featured a business 
training dialogue on the use of the telephone 
in an on-the-job skit.* 

Bernard A. Shilt* also did a television pro- 
gram featuring business training, ““Today 
We Look at Business Training.” The skit 
tells about the typing, shorthand, and book- 
keeping, and other courses offered in the 
business department in the Buffalo public 
schools. 

The Buffalo program’ “Earning While 
Learning —a Story Told Through Tele- 
vision,” did a very effective job of selling 
the co-operative work-experience program to 
the businessman. The program was done in 
conjunction with a committee of teachers 
and the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. The television media, which they 
used for their program presentation, drama- 
tized the co-operation which exists between 
the businessman and the Public Schools of 
Buffalo. 

One of the brighter TV shows is Charles 
Tranum’s® “Manhattan Spotlight,” telecast 
over WADB-TV and the DuMont network. 

In October, Underwood hauled part of its 
museum of old typewriters down from Hart- 
ford to WABD-TY, set up an All-Electric, 
and lent Tranum a hand in producing 
““Calvacade of the Typewriter.” 


With Tranum as Emcee and in- 
terrogator and George Hossfield as 
the typewriter historian, an audi- 
ence got a rare glimpse at old type- 
writers; A stylus operated Hall, a 
double stroke Automatic, and 
Ideal-key-board Hammond, a 
double-keyboard Duplex, a model 
of an early “blind” Remington, a 
Blickensderfer, the first Elliot 
“bookwriter” the original Under- 
wood typewriter and others endin 
with a modern electric machine 


During the summer of 1957 T. James 
Crawford taught an experimental class in 
typewriting through television at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. The 
class met three days a week for 30 minutes 
a day from June 17 to August 9, 1957. 

(Concluded on page 297) 


*Helen Hinkson Green, “The Business Department Goes On TV,” Business Education World, September, 1953, p. 24. 
*Bernard A. Shilt, ““Buffalo’s TV Program Publicizes Business Training,” The Balance Sheet, 35:4-7, September, 1955. 


‘Tbid., p. 47. 


‘Bernard A. Shilt, “Earning While Learning — A Story Told Through Television,” The Balance Sheet, January 1956. 
‘Charles Tranum, “Television Audiences Learn About Typewriters — Old and Electric,” Business Education World. $1:277, 


January, 1951. 
Ibid., p. 277. 
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Some Thoughts on Teaching 


Business Law 


by THEODORE FRUEHLING, SUPERVISOR 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
HAMMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Although this article deals with sound pedagogy of teaching 
law, the suggestions offered may very well be applied to all 
teaching. 


For the past eighteen years I have experi- 
mented with different teaching methods in 
my business law classes. Those methods 
(after continued refinement) that have 
proved successful I have retained; those not 
effective have been discarded. Each class 
proves to be a challenge to the teacher and 
it is his duty to analyze the personalities 
before him and use those ways that seem 
to promise the best results. Therein lies 
the joy of teaching. 

No claim is made that the methods dis- 
cussed in this article are necessarily new or 
revolutionary but over a period of years 
they have proven effective. Test results 
and student expressions have verified this. 

The purpose of this article is: (1) to pre- 
sent some teaching objectives, and (2) list 
some possible ways of accomplishing these 
objectives. In conclusion one general obser- 
vation will be made. A course in business 
law for eleventh and twelfth grade students 
is used for illustrative purposes. Some of 
the ideas expressed can be, I am certain, 
applied in the teaching of other courses. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


1. Making less difficult the curricular ad- 
justment of the high school graduate to college 

2. Maintaining throughout the course, the 
highest student interest 

8. Teaching students to think logically and 
how to work together 

4. Teaching students efficient work habits 


COLLEGE ADJUSTMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATE. College freshmen returning to 
high school for a visit voice “improvements” 
they feel should be made in high school in- 
struction. Some of these suggestions have 
merit and I believe the high school admin- 
istrator should see what can be done. One 
expression heard with regularity is that the 
instruction climate in college is much more 
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rigorous. Many pupils have difficulty ad- 
justing from the high school to the college 
educational atmosphere. Such expressions 
as, “They: (the college faculty) work us 
harder; they make us much more responsible 
for our work,” are heard. With this thought 
in mind I have made the following adjust- 
ments in my teaching: 

Assignments are made on a unit rather 
than on a day-to-day basis. These assign- 
ments may vary from five to twenty daily 
allotments. Once the assignment is made 
the student is held strictly responsible for 
the work on the day it is due. Late work 
may be made up only for excused absences 
and must be completed, upon the student’s 
return to classes, within a definite time limit. 
The student learns to like this procedure. 
He learns to plan his work knowing that 
to receive his credit the work is due at a 
given time. He learns to work ahead so 
that unexpected intrusions will not upset 
his schedule. 

The recitation period is different. Instead 
of the traditional question-and-answer period 
it is a time for the pupil to bring his questions 
and problems to class. Under the direction 
of the teacher (who becomes a moderator) 
pupils help each other in the solution of 
the problems presented. The difficulty is 
no longer in getting students to respond, 
but rather in finding time to get all the 
questions answered. 

The workbook is an effective way for the 
student to ascertain what his problems are 
and what he does not understand. The 
pupil is informed of the purpose of the work- 
book. A low grade does not seriously affect 
his period grade, but failure to try to answer 
the questions does definitely lower his grade. 
The student is further encouraged to keep a 
notebook of the items in his reading that 
he does not understand. 
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Make-up work is the sole responsibility 
of the student. If the work is made up the 
pupil receives credit. If it is not done, he is 
given a zero. Once each six weeks’ marking 
period, the student is given a statement of 
work still due. 

The student’s understanding of the work 
is tested after each two assignments. This 
is done “with a ten question quiz easily 
administered. The quiz helps the instructor 
to know whether the student is pursuing 
his studies and what items need review or 
additional emphasis. 

Using the above described methods enables 
the teacher to cover the field of business law 
in one semester of approximately ninety-five 
class periods of fifty-five minutes each. This 
is accomplished because the students learn to 
work more rapidly and efficiently and thus 
cover more ground in a class period. 

MAINTAINING PUPIL INTEREST. Maintaining 
the interest of pupils for a short period of 
time or in topics they find interesting is a 
relatively simple matter. Keeping 35 stu- 
dents interested in a wide range of subjects 
calls for ingenuity and hard work. The 
results are, however, worth the effort. Fol- 
lowing are some tested techniques for keeping 
interest: 

a. Personal legal problems. The students 
should be encouraged to bring to class 
personal legal business problems. This 
is done not for the purpose of giving 
legal advice but rather to have the 
students analyze and discuss the points 
of law involved. 

b. The dramatic situation. Every teacher 
should possess dramatic ability. Busi- 
ness law lends itself many times to the 
use of the dramatic situation for pur- 
poses of motivation. The retentive 
power of the students seems to be 
greater when learning occurs under 
dramatic circumstances. This tech- 
nique should be used with discretion. 

c. The mock trial. In my opinion the 
mock trial is an effective means of 
review and maintaining student interest. 
The trial should be held at the end of 
the course, after the legal principles 
have been studied. Every student 
should be assigned a part. I have used 
the same “skeleton” case for the past 
five years. It is interesting to see 
what different groups can do with a 
given set of facts. Many times un- 
discovered talent is found. The mock 
trial is an excellent medium to give 
creative work to those with greater 
ability. 
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d. The vitalized review. The final review 
for the course can be a rather dull 
affair or it can be made vibrant and 
consequently more effective. I have 
found that dividing the class into sides, 
with the losing group “treating” the 
winners to a party has a stimulating 
effect. No one likes to be a loser, 
consequently the participants on both 
sides get down to serious study. This 
becomes more intense if the sides are 
about equally divided as to ability. 
The reader may say “kid stuff’; per- 
haps, but the pupils like the change of 
pace and the results prove it to be a 
worthwhile activity. 

LOGICAL THINKING AND WORKING TOGETHER. 
The ability of the instructor to get his stu- 
dents to think logically is one of the marks 
of successful teaching. The use of the case 
or problem method so prevalent in the 
teaching of the law should be extended to 
other subjects. This method tests true 
understanding. Not only must the student 
know the individual facts but he must prop- 
erly relate and group these facts to obtain 
the right solution. 

Pupils are encouraged to work together in 
their study of the subject. Discussion with 
others about topics at hand is stimulating. 
As previously explained, in discussing the 
place of the workbook, the penalty is for 
a failure to answer a question rather than 
giving an incorrect response. 

One and sometimes two class periods each 
week are used for supervised study when 
the teacher is at hand to give help. This 
practice was started during World War II 
when some pupils were emotionally upset, 
many working outside of school time, etc. 
Trying to have a satisfactory recitation was 
difficult because too little preparation had 
been made. 

Some readers may question that the study 
periods would take too much time from 
recitations. My answer is that good study 
is a proper part of the learning process and 
when well done, greatly increases the fruits 
of the recitation. 

EFFICIENT WORK HABITS. One of the most 
important by-products of good teaching 
should be good work habits; work habits 
that cannot only be used in the course at 
hand but in all phases of life. It is paramount 
that to teach good work habits, the teacher 
must practice them at all times. Students, 
at the start, may resent the continual stress 
on good work habits but as time goes on 
they welcome the emphasis. Keeping the 

(Concluded on page 300) 
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For the past two years senior commercial 
students in Hancock County Schools have 
been offered a rather unique opportunity. 
Representatives from the Findlay Personnel 
Club, in conjunction with the county com- 
mercial teachers and local school adminis- 
trators, have worked out a program of five 
half days of actual office work and observa- 
tion for each senior student in the field of 
business education. Guided by efforts of the 
county coordinator of secondary schools, the 
results have been greeted enthusiastically 
by students and teachers alike; the co- 
operating business firms even feel they have 
benefited. 

Any senior student who has taken two 
years of typing plus one other commer- 
cial subject is eligible for a work assignment. 
Ninety-four students were placed during 
this past year in thirty different offices, each 
office taking from one to five students each 
morning and afternoon. Each student fills 
out in advance of the work week a card giv- 
ing a few items of personal information, in- 
cluding the commercial courses taken. These 
cards are distributed to the various firms by 
the county coordinator in such a way that 
no two students from the same school are 
placed in the same firm. This provides a 
wider background for the classroom dis- 
cussion at the close of the work week. Per- 
mission for the students to participate in the 
program and provide their own transporta- 
tion is secured from the parents. 

At first it was felt that not too much 
could be accomplished in just one short 
week of half days, but a poll of personnel 
men and teachers taken after the first year 
of the program indicated that the majority 
feel that the period is long enough to be 
practical. 
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A Venture in Cooperative 
Planning 


by MRS. MARGUERITE WOOD 
HIGH SCHOOL 
VANLUE, OHIO 


All students need to convince them of the value of your 
teaching is to have them work in an office for a short period of 
time. Read about this cooperative program of five half days in 
a business office to determine for yourself how effective it 


can be. 


The work week usually is set during the 
month of April, after the skills have been 
developed to a fair degree and before the 
heavy end-of-year activities begin. Dis- 
cussions are held prior to the opening of the 
work week to refresh points covered earlier 
in the year, and to answer questions of what 
to wear, where to park, location of the 
firm, ete. 


The student in many cases was interviewed 
on his first day at work just as though he 
were applying for a job; usually he filled out 
an application for employment. He was first 
introduced to the supervisor with whom he 
was to work, and then either assigned to ob- 
serve some operations or to perform other 
suitable duties. There was an effort made to 
keep the student moving to various jobs in 
the office in order for him to see something 
of as many operations as possible. He was 
usually assigned some duties to complete 
during his period at each place so that he felt 
he had contributed something of himself. 
The students were to observe carefully to 
find the answers to many questions they had 
been discussing before going out, and they 
were to watch for such points as type of dress 
considered suitable, office atmosphere, re- 
lationships of workers with each other, 
machines in use, as well as the type of work 
done. 


The businessmen have indicated that they 
feel they too benefit from this program in 
several ways. They have an opportunity to 
work with as many as ten students who will 
soon be graduated and it provides the super- 
visors with an idea of how well the student 
would perform as a prospective employee. 
In spite of the loss of employee time neces- 
sary to instruct the student-worker, there is 
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recompense in the form of some work accom- 
plished by the student. 

The attraction for the student from this 
type of program is nothing short of magnetic. 
Since the students usually worked during 
the half day in which they had the majority 
of their commercial classes, there was no op- 
portunity for our class discussions of their 
experiences until the work week closed. 
However, as I met them in the hall and asked 
what they had done at work the day before, 
they beamed. They were thrilled with the 
machines they had used, the new people they 
had met and felt they were taking an active 
part in the business world. 

Of far more lasting significance, however, 
was their tremendous gain in self-confidence. 
The rating cards filled out by the employers 
following the close of the week contained 
notations of their strong points as well as 
suggestions for improvement. Does anyone 
think those cards were not studied again and 
again? One boy talked to me three different 
times about one suggestion made on his card, 
seeking a fuller understanding of why he had 
been considered independent and how he 
could improve his adjustment in this respect. 
Comments such as “good personality,” “ex- 
cellent attitude,” “cheerful, cooperative, 
and friendly,” and “pleasant and con- 
scientious,” meant far more than a nice 
compliment from these men. The student 
knew from these comments that he had 
mastered those intangible, but highly im- 
portant, personal attributes that can mean 
holding a job or losing it, regardless of the 
level of skills. While they have not been 
“cocky” or over-confident after studying 
these ratings, it is more as though they have 
a tangible sort of proof that they have ac- 
complished the goal toward which they have 
worked diligently for two years. 

Naturally, the picture is not always this 
promising. Several sharply critical remarks 
on one girl’s rating card penetrated her 
awareness to a degree unattained by school 
conferences. Although bitter to digest at the 
moment, those criticisms really did a lot of 
good. 

After our period of class discussion in 
which the students share with each other the 
experiences they have had, thank-you letters 
are written the participating firms for their 
participation in the program. Evaluation 
letters are sent to the secondary schools co- 
ordinator who was responsible for organizing 
and working out the program. Even the 
most staid of our young men found himself 
describing as “fascinating” the office ma- 
chines he had used, and nearly every one 
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spoke of the self-confidence that had been 
gained. One of our students had never been 
inside an office, as she had been absent the 
day we took our fall tour through several 
offices, so for her this was indeed a whole new 
world. 

Our local venture in cooperative planning 
has surely paid large dividends in terms of a 
much broader experience for the students, 
but even more important is the upsurge of 
self-confidence in a situation far more 
potent than the school classroom could ever 
simulate. 








TV and Business Education 
(Continued from page 293) 


= James Crawford says: 

“Television as an effective me- 
dium of instruction, particularly in 
a field of study involving Both ac- 
quisition of knowledge and develop- 
ment of skill, has not been con- 
clusively proved. The research 
studies in this area to date have 
reported some findings of signifi- 
cance, but several pertinent ques- 
tions remain unanswered.” 


An experimental course in shorthand was 
taught in the fall of 1957 in Pittsburgh. No 
report has been released on this experiment. 

It is believed by Paul A. Walker,® chair- 
man, Federal Communications Commission, 
that “in due time, the Television screen 
should be as standard a fixture in classrooms 


as the blackboard.” 


*T. James Crawford, “Television Typing Research,” The 
Balance Sheet, December, 1957, p. 148 


*Address at the Fifth Annual Radio and Television Institute, 
oe State College, July, 1952 (Mimeographed 
copy, Pp 





CLERICAL PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES 


Second Edition 
by John Pendery 


This material is a combination textbook and 
workbook. It can be used as an independent 
project in office practice, arithmetic, or book- 
keeping. There are ten assignments requiring 
20-25 hours for completion. The work 
involves computing wages and_ salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from 
wages, and preparing payroll reports and 
records. 
List price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 Chicago 5 
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There are three types of students in my 
advertising class. The first type associates 
advertising with the glamour of “stunts,” 
beautiful models, and plush offices. The 
second type is working in retailing and is 
familiar with his store’s advertising depart- 
ment. This student needs experience and 
“know how” in order to be promoted to an 
advertising job. The third type of student 
is taking the course as an elective and desires 
to explore the possibilities of work in the 
advertising field. 

Advanced courses in retail advertising 
are not offered at my school. Therefore, 
this single course was designed to offer 
students preparation in the fundamentals, 
and training in writing, constructing, and 
evaluating of advertisements. 

THE TERM PROJECT. Inasmuch as a class in 
advertising should be realistic, I felt that 
the term project should revolve around cur- 
rent advertising, and should serve to unify 
daily classroom activity. At the beginning 
of the term, class sessions were devoted to 
the analysis of retail store advertisements 
that appeared in the daily newspapers. 
Particular emphasis was placed on the copy 
appeal and the layout. Students proceeded, 
for preparation of the term project, to cut 
certain advertisements out of the news- 
papers, mount them, and evaluate them. 
The types of advertisements to be selected 
were as follows: 


Regular price line promotion 
Special promotion 

. Clearance promotion 

. Institutional service 

. Institutional prestige 
Informative headline 
Provocative headline 


TD Od Ge 
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Dynamic Procedures in 
Teaching Retail Store 
Advertising 


by RONALD D. MICHMAN 
WILKES COLLEGE 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


It is necessary to convince advertising students that 
their field is not all glamour. 
some excellent suggestions 

necessitate hard work and resourcefulness. 


This article contains 
for projects which 


8. Selective headline 
9. Label headline 
10. Reason why copy 
11. Testimonial copy 
12. Test copy 
13. Fashion copy 
14. Utility copy 
15. Humor copy 
16. Story copy 
17. Ratvonalization copy 
18. Regular campaign 
19. Teaser campaign, consisting of at 
least three advertisements. 
20. Signature cuts (at least five retail store 
signatures) 


Each advertisement was evaluated in 
terms of the principles of good copy tech- 
nique, the essential elements of layout con- 
struction, and the ways in which the 
advertisement could be made distinctive. 
This project enabled students to gain expe- 
rience in identifying certain types of adver- 
tisements and critically evaluating them by 
making suggestions for improvement. 

COPY AND LAYOUT PREPARATION. Students 
were not encouraged to commit long lists 
of advantages and disadvantages to memory; 
instead they actually constructed their own 
advertisements. Each student performed 
the functions of the copywriter, illustrator, 
and layout man. Problems were presented 
that challenged the students to develop their 
own techniques in constructing advertise- 
ments. The emphasis in the problems was 
placed on merchandise with which the 
students were familiar. Three or four alter- 
nate types of merchandise sold by retail 
steres were suggested in each problem so 
that students would have a wide selection 
from which to choose. 
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The subsequent problems were used in 
helping the students to acquire copy and 
layout techniques: 

Problem I. Write the copy for an adver- 
tisement for a department store based on 
your own traveling bag, brief case, or wallet. 
The type of copy can be regular price line, 
special promotion, or clearance. The copy 
should be appropriate for either your college 
newspaper or a local newspaper. 

Problem II. Prepare an advertisement for 
a small neighborhood store whose merchan- 
dise has been damaged by fire. Construct 
an illustration for a 4 x 6 layout. 

Problem III. Write an institutional service 
advertisement for a small specialty store 
with which you are familiar. The style must 
be distinctive and appropriate to the store 
and to the publication. 

Problem IV. Plan an institutional prestige 
advertisement for a large metropolitan de- 
partment store announcing it’s twenty-fifth 
year anniversary of operation. The dimen- 
sions of the advertisement are left to your 
own discretion. 

Problem V. Write copy suitable for a col- 
lege publication on one of the following: 
(a) Zenith Pens, (b) Bradley-Duplex Razor, 
(c) Swifts’ Memorandum Book. Write an 
informative, provocative, selective, or label 
headline to go with the copy. You may 
represent any type of store you wish. 

Problem VI. Write a label headline for a 
medium-size furniture store. The store 
caters to a middle class clientele. Construct 
the layout and write the copy. Select the 
merchandise that you wish to advertise. 

Problem VII. Write a piece of “reason- 
why” copy for any appliance with which you 
are familiar. Construct an illustration, head- 
line, and copy for a 5x7 layout. You may 
choose to represent either a department store 
or an appliance store. 

Problem VIII. Write an advertisement 
for one of the following: (a) A variety store 
product, (b) A grocery store product, (c) A 
specialty mens’ wear or ladies’ wear store. 
You may select any type of copy appeal 
which has been studied in class. Write 
the headline and construct the layout. 

Problem IX. Write a direct mail letter 
announcing the sale of one of the following 
products: turkeys, canned goods, or clothing 
for either the Thanksgiving or Christmas 
season. You will assume that your store 
sells quality goods only. The tone of the 
letter should be one of dignity and prestige. 
The letter is directed to customers that the 
store has served for a number of years. 

Problem X. Write a direct mail letter 
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informing the store’s customers of a contest. 
You may represent either a supermarket or 
a department store. Establish all the neces- 
sary regulations that are pertinent for par- 
ticipants in the contest. Indicate the kind 
of type that you desire to be used. 

Problem XI. Write a one minute com- 
mercial announcing the opening of one of 
the following: a food store, clothing establish- 
ment, furniture store, or an appliance store. 
Invent any other pertinent details that will 
make the commercial more effective. Indi- 
cate the time and day that the commercial 
will take place. 

Problem XII. Write a piece of story copy 
introducing a new line of merchandise that 
will be carried by your store. You may select 
any type of retail establishment to represent. 
Construct the layout and indicate any one 
of the five classifications of type which you 
would use in this advertisement. 

Problem XIII. Plan a regular campaign 
of three or more advertisements that will 
appear in the local newspaper for a retail 
clothing store. Select the merchandise and 
construct the layout. 

Problem XIV. Construct a teaser cam- 
paign for a department store that will appear 
on car cards in the local buses. A series of 
three should be the minimum here. Specify 
the size of the car cards, colors to be used, 
and the approximate rates charged by the 
transport company. 

These problems can be changed in order 
to adjust to local conditions. The problems 
in this article are based upon the retail situa- 
tion in the local community. It is important 
to remember that students must have a back- 
ground of facts and appropriate information 
before attempting to work on the problems. 
Therefore, it might be advisable not to begin 
the unit on copy and layout preparation 
until sufficient learning has taken place. A 
high correlation between the daily work 
assignments and the term project will serve 
to make learning more meaningful and 
realistic. 

At the conclusion of the unit the students 
now have a series of different types of adver- 
tisements that can be exceedingly profitable 
to them in securing employment. Students 
are now able to submit samples of their work 
to local advertising agencies and those stu- 
dents who are already employed may submit 
their work when seeking a transfer to the 
advertising department in their own store. 

INSTRUCTOR ANALYSIS. Copy-writing ef- 
forts of the students were analyzed by the 
instructor in class. It is not necessary that 
the students sign their names to their work. 
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The techniques for improving the advertise- 
ments are essential at this stage in student 
development rather than grades. A rating 
sheet was constructed by the students with 
the aid of the instructor. Because the stu- 
dents participated in the construction of the 
rating sheet, more enthusiasm was generated 
and more value was attached to it. Below 
is the rating sheet that served as a guide in 
evaluating student advertisements and em- 
phasizing proper copy techniques. 


Rating Sheet 








Your 

Rating Score 
Attract Attention 25 
Identification 15 
Advantages 15 
Simplicity 10 
Informative 10 
Five Senses 5 
Personalization 3 
Appeal 3 
Enthusiasm 3 
Sincerity 2 
Self-Esteem 2 
Unity 2 
Timeliness 1 
Natural 1 
Truthful 1 
Request for Action 1 
Total 100 


INDIVIDUAL ANALYsIS. The next step in the 
individual’s development is to permit the 
exchange of students’ work. Each student 
had the opportunity of evaluating a class- 
mate’s work. Careful and diligent scruti- 
nization developed the student’s powers to 
eventually analyze his own work construc- 
tively. Students frequently are more critical 
than the instructor in their criticism. The 
papers were exchanged in such a manner 
that no one knew whose work he was evalu- 
ating. The students were thereby able to 
make use of the rating sheet that they 
themselves had helped to construct. 

GROUP ANALYsiIS. Students were divided 
into groups of three or four. It was their 
responsibility to select the best advertise- 
ment in their group. Once this decision was 
accomplished, the chairman of the group 
exchanged the best advertisement with the 
best of another group. Finally the selection 
was narrowed down to the two best adver- 
tisements having the highest ratings. The 
entire class then proceeded to select the 


best one. 
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The benefits from using this procedure 
can be great indeed. Working with others 
to render a decision gives students training 
for the realistic role that they may someday 
assume in advertising departments of retail 
stores and advertising agencies. 

suMMARY. A course in Retail Store Adver- 
tising conducted in this manner can readily 
challenge students to develop their decision- 
making abilities and to prepare original 
copy and layouts. 

At the conclusion of the term the illusions 
of grandeur associated with advertising had 
been transformed into the realization of the 
endless planning and preparations that are 
necessary. Most of the students enjoyed 
the procedures used in classroom activity 
and learned that advertising can be fun as 
well as hard work. 











Some Thoughts on Teaching 
Business Law 
(Continued from page 295) 
student interested and busy minimizes and 
even eliminates discipline problems. 

Many students find it difficult to makeup 
work because of other school responsibilities; 
such as, riding scheduled buses, conflicts 
with the teacher’s schedule, etc. The pre- 
viously mentioned study period of fifty-five 
minutes in length is the ideal time for work 
to be made up. Exercises can be checked, 
quizzes and examinations made up and 
absentees coached on difficulties encountered 
in the assigned work. This set time en- 
courages good work habits. 

One other design that I have found helpful 
is the use of the Student Opinion Question- 
naire. Several forms of this medium are on 
the market or the teacher can design his 
own. The student opinion may be sought 
on a number of phases. At least three should 
be covered, that is: the student’s opinion of 
the course, the teacher, and the teaching 
methods. I have had the best results when 
I have asked for anonymity on the part of 
the student but emphasized that he may 
freely express this opinions as long as he 
honestly believes them. The results have 
been most helpful. Amidst the chaff, real 
kernals of grain have been found. The 
kernals have helped to keep the teacher 
humble, exposed some poor practices and 
traits that he did not realize existed. The 
answers continually keep the teacher making 
improvements in the course, methods and 
even in his mannerisms. 

From the presentation above, I hope that 
some reader may get a helpful idea that will 
assist him to become a more effective teacher. 
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Tap Dancing, Typewriting., and 


Tomioolery 


by HAROLD F. SPIRY 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MOBRIDGE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Spiry expresses what many people feel about some of the ill- 

advised, and ill-considered attacks on education, and business edu- 

cation in particular. Mr. Spiry then gives his views on the teaching 
of typing. 


Not long ago an important person made a 
speech in which he criticized education for 
including “tap dancing, typewriting, and 
tomfoolery.”” His speech made the headlines 
of the front pages of many newspapers 
throughout the United States. His thoughts 
pleased some people but irritated others. 

Since that time, other newspaper editorials 
and magazine articles have kept the issue 
alive by saying, in part, “Young student, 
you must enter the field of science. America 
needs to build a strong, energetic, and enter- 
prising scientific program. You cannot and 
should not shirk your responsibility. Let 
us have no more of this ‘tap dancing, type- 
writing, and tomfoolery.’ ” 

The general public is led to believe that 
teachers fall into two categories — the saint 
and the sinner. The “saint” has been pre- 
pared in the field of English, the natural and 
social sciences, the languages, mathematics. 
Certainly no one, least of all a business 
teacher, will deny the importance of the so- 
called intellectual fields of endeavor. 

But the low man on the totem pole today, 
the “sinner” in the field of education, is the 
typing teacher. That same typing teacher 
often does little more than sit back, gaze 
heavenward, and mumble, “All right, stu- 
dents, let’s turn to the next page. Type the 
two letters on that page and hand them in 
at the end of the period — and positively 
no erasing.” So, the lowly typing teacher 
returns his gaze to the maze of typewriting 
papers on his desk, smiles sadistically and 
proceeds to check the paper with smudgy, 
angry red marks. Is it any wonder the 
general public concludes, “Let’s have no 
more of this tap dancing, typewriting, and 
tomfoolery!” 

The teacher of typewriting is the low 
man on the totem pole because he has made 
himself such. He cannot blame the parent, 
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the administrator, the professional educator 
for this attitude. He simply must sit down, 
analyze the problem, and come up with an 
acceptable answer. His first job is to re- 
educate himself and the public. He must 
make the public aware that some of the 
really great, progressive educators in Ameri- 
can education are in the field of business 
education. But who really knows, especially 
the general public, who these teachers are 
and what they are endeavoring to do for 
American education? Even among teachers 
in business education, perhaps not one in 
five knows what these educators are at- 
tempting to accomplish. 

Scientific research is being carried on 
intelligently and without malice in the field 
of business education — specifically, in the 
field of typewriting. Of course, the type- 
writing teacher often does little else than 
teach the student how to operate the “won- 
derful writing machine.” If a typewriting 
teacher is not available, the administrator 
will ask, ““Miss Jones, can you type?” To 
which Miss Jones nervously replies, “Yes, 
I can type; but I have had no formal training 
in the teaching of typewriting.” “Good 
enough,” says Mr. Administrator — and so, 
Miss Jones attempts to teach typewriting! 

Just what should the typewriting instruc- 
tor teach his students? The average person 
may answer, in all honesty, “This teacher 
develops the essential techniques in the 
operation of the typewriter as an instrument 
for writing.”” A beautiful definition so far 
as it goes; but the master typewriting teacher 
does much more than that. He instills with- 
in his students the importance of good and 
acceptable English, particularly as it applies 
to typewriting. He develops within his 
students, through the use of knowledge and 
skill, a sound problem-solving technique. 

(Concluded on page 303) 
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A Grading Plan for Typing 


Practice Sets 


by GALEN STUTSMAN 
BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


This article contains a fair and unique system of grading typing 
practice sets. In this grading system, emphasis is placed on high 
quality production and careful proofreading. 





Every business teacher 
who uses practice sets in 
his typing classes is faced 
with the problem of how 
to grade them. The fol- 
lowing is a description of 
a plan I have used in the 
advanced typing classes 
at Bowling Green State 
University during the 
past several years which 
seems to work rather 
well. Perhaps this de- 
scription will be sugges- 
tive of ideas to business 
teachers who are not 
satisfied with the plan 
they are now using. 

Three main objectives of this plan are: 
(1) to stress proofreading, (2) to place a 
premium on error-free typing, and (3) to 
stress the rapid production of high quality 
work. Basic elements include a point system 
plus a bonus plan with final letter grades 
based on a class-average scale. 


The practice set we use consists of forty 
jobs. Each job was weighed, with base 
points assigned to it according to the length 
and difficulty of the job. This was an 
arbitrary valuation and any teacher would 
want to assign his own point values to such 
jobs. For the information of those interested, 
here are the first ten jobs with the points 
that I have used: 
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Jos No. Points Jos No. Points 
1 15 6 6 
Q 15 ( 10 
3 50 8 15 
4 12 9 40 
5 30 10 60 
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These points were the base points for each 
job and were the minimum that a student 
could earn for completing the jobs. Added 
to these base points for each job were pos- 
sible bonus points based on the number of 
typing errors as follows: 


PERCENTAGE 
oF Bask Points 
NuMBER OF CoRRECTED ERRORS as Bonus 
ERIE T CTE 100% 
One corrected error........... 50 
Two corrected errors......... 40 
Three corrected errors........ 30 
Four corrected errors......... 20 
Five corrected errors...... 10 


More than five corrected errors. No bonus 


For example, if a student typed Job No. 1 
with a perfect copy, he would receive his 15 
base points plus 100% (another 15 points) 
for a total of 30 points credit for that job. 
If he typed Job No. 2 with two corrected 
errors, he would receive the 15 base points 
plus 6 (40% X15) bonus points for a total 
of 21 points. It is evident that a high pre- 
mium is placed on error-free typing with 
this plan. 

Now what happens if he overlooks a 
typing error? He gets no bonus at all! This 
may seem too severe as a penalty, especially 
if the copy was otherwise perfect; however, 
I have found that it does wonders for proof- 
reading, particularly for those students who 
are frequently careless in this important 
skill. When such errors are discovered, the 
paper is returned to the student for correc- 
tion, since he gets not even the base points 
until all errors are corrected. 

What happens if the error is such that it 
cannot be corrected? In this case the student 
is required to retype the entire job on blank 
paper (including the major parts of the 
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printed form) and will still receive the same 
base points, but the bonus points are reduced 
one step — in other words, a perfect copy 
now rates only a 50% bonus; one corrected 
error, 40% bonus, etc. The student is thus 
penalized both as to possible points plus the 
time it takes him to retype the job. 

Do the students have to complete all the 
jobs in class or are they allowed to work on 
them outside of class time? It would be 
desirable, of course, to have all the work 
completed in class under the teacher’s super- 
vision. In our situation, however, we feel 
that we cannot spare more than twenty class 
periods for the set, so that we allow the 
slower students to work outside of class in 
order to finish within this time. 

Who does all this checking of the papers? 
I have tried several different plans; having 
the students check each other’s work while 
I spot checked; having a student assistant 
check papers outside of class; doing all the 
checking myself. This past semester I had 
a Class of fifty students working on the set. 
Each had a folder in the filing cabinet and 
was instructed to keep the completed jobs in 
this folder. Each student graded his own jobs 
as he completed them and recorded the points 


earned (including bonus) on his record card 
which was kept in his folder. During the 
class periods I would select as many folders 
as time allowed and rapidly check the com- 
pleted jobs with the owners. This was an 
opportune time not only to point out un- 
corrected errors but to give bits of informa- 
tion the student might need about the use 
of the forms, etc. It might be a week before 
I would get back to any one student again 
with this cycle-checking technique. 

At the end of the time allowed to com- 
plete the set, the points for all students 
were added (whether they had completed 
the set or not) and letter grades were as- 
signed on a class-average basis. This is 
comparatively easy to do, but there are 
other ways to grade sets. 

From past experience with this plan, I 
can say that the motivation for the students 
to produce high quality work rapidly and 
proofread carefully is very strong. My 
people have felt that the plan is fair, particu- 
larly because the highest point scores are 
frequently not earned by the fastest typists. 
I am certain that students who can rate 
high on such a plan need have no fear of 
their success in actual office work. 








Tap Dancing, Typewriting, and Tomfoolery 
(Continued from page 301) 


He is responsible, not only for training his 
students how to operate the typewriter, but 
for directing the application of this skill 
for use at home, in high school, in college — 
and, in business. Most important, the typing 
teacher inspires and directs the accumulation 
of wholesome and healthy attitudes, sound 
and dependable work habits, and an emo- 
tional control that will certainly result in 
acceptable work performance and in the 
development of those additional traits that 
help students become progressive, intelligent, 
proficient American citizens. 

The life of everyone depends upon and is 
influenced by business education. The gen- 
eral scope of education is not complete unless 
it includes a healthy portion of business edu- 
cation. In the modern economic society of 
America, all students will come in contact 
with business, economically and politically. 
It is of marked importance, then, that these 
future leaders of American business under- 
stand and appreciate, from the practical 
standpoint, the American system of govern- 
ment and its forms of business enterprise. 
A significant part of business education phi- 
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losophy should be education for economic effi- 
ciency. Another part of the business teacher’s 
responsibility, vocational training for busi- 
ness occupations, is an important phase of 
the total educational experience. 

This philosophy must become a real and 
living part of the business education cur- 
riculum, and the typewriting teacher must 
become a representative of that philosophy. 
It is the business education teacher, then, 
who must educate himself, then the public, 
concerning the philosophy of business edu- 
cation. He must recognize that the primary 
goals of his program should be general busi- 
ness education, which includes consumer and 
economic education, and technical business 
education, specifically, job training. 

The teacher of typewriting must denounce 
the hypocrisy and complacency of those in 
his segment of the teaching profession. He 
must become tough, wiry, analytical, and 
critical of himself. He can, he should, and 
he must help raise business education to the 
professional level. 

He need not be “‘the low man on the totem 
pole.” 
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Unit 5: 


Unit 6: 
Unit 7: 
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Unit 9: 
Unit 10: 


Unit 11: 
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Learning the Letter Keys 


Learning the Figure and 
Symbol Keys 


Building Basic Skill 


Typing Notices, Themes, 
and Outlines 


Typing Personal 
and Letters 


Building Basic Skill 
Review of Basic Skills 


Personal and Business 
Letters 


Building Basic Skill 
Themes, Outlines, Re- 
ports, Manuscripts 
Tables 

Personal Typing Projects 
Building Basic Skill 


Notes 
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PERSONAL TYPEWRITING is a fresh, 
inspiring book, printed in two colors, that 
will build a skill in using the typewriter as a 
personal writing tool. The student is 
challenged to work to his full capacity. 


Correct basic techniques are emphasized 
in PERSONAL TYPEWRITING. Speed with 
control is developed smoothly and easily 
on straight copy and on personal typing 
applications. All timed copy is word 
counted for easy determination of word 
rates and is marked to show the syllable 
difficulty. 
used, and the brief, step-by-step directions 
are easy to follow. 


Illustrations are generously 


The 140 lessons in PERSONAL TYPE- 
WRITING contain enough material for a 
year’s course. The material is arranged so 
that it can be easily adapted to a semester's 
course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Michigan Convention 


The annual convention of the Michigan 
Business Education Association will be held 
at the Statler Hotel in Detroit on March 20 
and 21. 

The Central Region of the United Business 
Education Association is holding its conven- 
tion in conjunction with the Michigan con- 
vention. 

Frances French, High School, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, who is the convention 


program chairman, has announced that 
registration will begin Friday morning, 
March 20, and the convention will eae 
with the annual banquet on Saturday eve- 
ning, March 21. Frank Lanham, University 
of Michigan, is president of the organization. 

Specialists in business education will serve 
as speakers, chairmen and panel members of 
general and group meetings covering all 
phases of business education. 








Mountain-Plains Convention 


Planning for the 1959 Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association convention 
to be held next June 18-20 at the Skirvin 
Hotel in Oklahoma City are, from left to 
right: president, F. Kendrick Bangs, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder; convention chair- 
man, Gerald A. Porter, University of 





Oklahoma, Norman; vice-president, Ruben 
J. Dumler, St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kansas; and convention program chairman, 
Lloyd Garrison, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. 

Plans include talks to be given by out- 
standing leaders in business education. 
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Blanford President of 
Pi Omega Pi 


James T. Blanford, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, was elected 
national president of the honorary business 
education fraternity of Pi Omega Pi. 
Dr. Blanford was elected for a period of two 
years. 

Other officers of the organization are: 
vice-president, Dr. Marie Vilhauer, South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau; 
treasurer, Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg; secretary- 
historian, Dr. A. Marjorie Harrison, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing; editor, 
Dr. Edna Barbour, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb; organizer, Hulda Vaaler, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion; 
student representative, Janet Glidden, Colo- 
rado State College, Greeley; past president, 
Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey, East Carolina 
College, Greenville. 

At the annual meeting which was held in 
December in Chicago Dr. Elvin Eyster, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, the prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet, was made a 
national honorary member of the fraternity. 
Dr. Eyster spoke on “Teachers at Their 
Best.” 


John George Dunn 


John George Dunn, 1954 Louisville Busi- 
ness Teacher of the Year, passed away this 
fall. 

Mr. Dunn taught at Shawnee High School 
for thirteen years and at Louisville Male 
High School for twelve years. 


Council on 
Consumer Information 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the 
Council on Consumer Information will be 
held in the Y.W.C.A., Washington, D. C., 
on April 2-4. 

The program will include trips to federal 
agencies that are of interest to consumers. 
Several important speakers from govern- 
mental agencies will address the group. 

Leland Gordon, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, is president. The executive 
secretary is Dr. Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado 
State College, Greeley. The cost of regular 
membership, including all of the publication 
services, is $2 a year. 
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Secretaries Week 


“Better Secretaries Mean Better Busi- 
ness”’ is the theme of this year of Secretaries 
Week, April 19-25. April 22 is Secretaries 
Day. 
Education and self-improvement programs 
which have been scheduled for Secretaries 
Week by chapters of the National Secretaries 
Association are intended to inform secre- 
taries of the latest developments in their 
field and the growing importance of placing 
their skills on a professional level. 

Aimed to giving secretarial work pro- 
fessional status, CPS (Certified Professional 
Secretary) has made it possible for the busy 
executive to hire a secretary and know in 
advance that she will bring skill, initiative 
and experience to her job. 

Held in selected colleges and universities 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, an annual two-day 
test is open to all qualified secretaries, 
twenty-five years of age or older. Through 
its Secretaries Week programs and all its 
projects during the year, the Association 
urges secretaries to become professional in 
their field and to obtain information about 
CPS from its headquarters at 1103 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 

Traditional Secretaries Week activities 
include Career Day Talks given by chapter 
members at high schools, business schools 
and colleges and the Secretarial Workshop 
which produces a helpful exchange of ideas 
and information. 

In addition to giving the week educational 
significance, the National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation constantly endeavors to broaden the 
program. This is achieved through its 
efforts to assure nonmembership and em- 
ployer participation, to recognize the con- 
tributions of all office workers, and to make 
the week an annual event of interest and 
service to the entire business world. 
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Clinton Reed Has Retired 


One of the great leaders 
in business education re- 
tired January 1. On that 
date Clinton Reed, chief 
of the Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Educa- 
tion, State Department 
of Education of New 
York, retired after thirty- 
three years of service to 
the State of New York. 
He became a state super- 
visor in 1926 and in 1938 
was appointed chief of 
the Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Educa- 
tion. 

On the evening of Friday, January 9, his 
many friends honored him at a party at the 
Aurania Club in Albany. 

Mr. Reed, at one time employed by a 
Wall Street bank, later was executive secre- 
tary to the president of R. H. Macy and 
Company, New York City; a lieutenant in 
World War I with two years’ overseas 





Clinton Reed 


service; a teacher and administrator in 
New Hampshire and Connecticut high 
schools; a graduate of the University of 
New Hampshire; and a graduate student at 
the Albany State Teachers College, Yale 
University, and New York University. He 
became state supervisor of business educa- 
tion in 1926. 

Mr. Reed has been an active member of 
many professional associations. He served 
as an officer and made major contributions 
to the following associations: Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, American 
Vocational Association, New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association, 
National Association of State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education, National Associa- 
tion of State Supervisors of Business 
Education, United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, New York State Council of School 
Superintendents, Pi Omega Pi, and Delta 
Pi Epsilon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reed plan to maintain their 
home at 17 Glenwood Street, McKownville. 
They plan to spend the winter in Florida. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is a book that 
bridges the gap from the classroom learning situation to 
the practical office working situation. It places a final 
emphasis on each important skill and knowledge and re- 








guires the student to go through certain experiences 








and develop individual job competence as well as 











general vocational understanding and competence. 


The subject matter and the emphasis in SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE are determined by surveys that 
disclose the vocational performance requirements of 
stenographers, secretaries, and general office clerks — 
both in business and in government offices. It will place 
at the mental fingertips of your students the skills and 
knowledge needed on the first job, but it goes further; it 
provides the plus values in skills and knowledge that are 
needed for promotions to higher jobs. 
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Michigan Cooperative 
Field Experience 


The University of Michigan will again 
offer an opportunity for graduate study com- 
bined with work experience in business. The 
plan of the program for 1959 includes a 
one-day registration and orientation period 
in Detroit (Saturday, June 20); a six-week 
work experience period in Detroit or other 
approved location (June 22 to July 31); 
and a two-week workshop (August 3 to 
August 14) on the Ann Arbor campus as a 
concentrated effort to relate the work experi- 
ences to the teaching of business subjects. 
Participants will earn six hours of graduate 
credit. 

Applicants must indicate in advance their 
intention to enroll in the field experience 
program. Acceptance in the program is 
contingent upon qualifications of the indi- 
vidual to perform in a stenographic, clerical, 
or retail job classification. Applications are 
processed in order of their receipt. The 
program will be limited to thirty partici- 
pants. 

Registration fees are $81 for residents of 
Michigan and $90 for nonresidents ($13.50 
and $15 per graduate credit hour elected). 

The purpose of the two-week workshop is 
to coordinate the work experience with the 
teaching of business subjects. 


E. M. Coulter 


Elbert Murray Coulter, 87, president 
emeritus, Roanoke National Business 
College, Roanoke, Virginia, passed 
away July 7, 1958. 

He came to Roanoke National Busi- 
ness College in 1896 to become an 
instructor-department head. Two 
years later he bought a half interest in 
the school and then in 1901 purchased 
the remaining shares and became 
president. In 1919 he bought the 
building which the school now oc- 
cupies. 

Two years after Mr. Coulter came 
to the college Mary Elva Keedick took 
a position there as a shorthand teacher 
and in 1902 they were married. She 
survives him as does a son, Murray K. 
Coulter, present head of the school. 
Mr. Coulter was well known for his 
ornamental penmanship. 
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Woodward to Speak 
in Alabama 


Dr. Theodore Wood- 
ward, head of the De- 
partment of Business 
Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
will be the guest speaker 
before the Alabama Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion on Friday, March 13. 
The program is scheduled 
for a luncheon meeting in 
the Sixth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

The topic of Dr. Wood- 
ward’s address will be 
“The Implications to Business Education of 
Current Trends in Education.” Dr. Wood- 
ward is well known in education and a leader 
in business education. Among his honors 
and activities, he has been president of the 
United Business Education Association, the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
and Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity. 








Dr. Woodward 


North Carolina F.B.L.A. 
Convention 


The Fifth Annual North Carolina F.B.L.A. 
State Convention met at the Washington 
Duke Hotel in Durham on March 6 and 7. 

National and State President Joe Collier, 
Pamlico County High School, Bayboro, 
North Carolina, presided. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, the founder of 
F.B.L.A., was the principal speaker. 
Dr. Forkner is professor emeritus of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

James L. White, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, is state advisor. 


New Officers for Missouri 


At the recent Missouri State Business 
Education Association convention, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. Mary Bakke, High School, Hercu- 
laneum; vice-president, Wilma Sullivan, 
High School, North Kansas City; secretary, 
Dr. Lucas Sterne, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg; treasurer, Mrs. Alpha 
Brantner, High School, Kirksville; retiring 
president, Dr. James C. Snapp, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield. 
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Kansas Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association held in Gar- 
den City in November, the following officers 
were elected: president, Warren Peterson, 
High School, Plains; vice-president, Helen 
Trotter, Highland Park High School, To- 
peka; secretary-treasurer, Winifred Ketch, 
High School, Augusta; executive secretary, 
Fred S. Jarvis, High School, Abilene. The 
newly elected members of the Board of 
Directors are: northeast, Jesse Teele, High 
School, Topeka; southeast, Ruth Koutz, 
High School, Neodesha; southwest, Elva 
Gillett, High School, Ulysses; northwest, 
Thelma Daggett, Sherman Community High 
School, Goodland. 

This year the state convention will meet 
in Hutchinson on April 4, which will permit 
all business teachers to attend meetings of 
their choice at the Kansas State Teachers 
Association convention in November of 1959. 


Pennsylvania State University 
Grants Doctorates 


Announcement has been made by James 
Gemmell, professor of education and chair- 
man of business education for the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, of 
the granting of two Doctor of Education 
degrees in business education. The recipients 
of these doctorates are as follows: 

Clyde E. Klinger. Thesis title: “State 
Licensure and Registration Laws Applicable 
to Private Business Schools in the United 
States of America and the Extent of Their 
Acceptability.” 

Albert A. Zanzuccki. Thesis title: “An 
Analysis of Cafeteria Accounting Systems 
Used in Thirty-Five Third-Class School 
Districts in Pennsylvania With Recommen- 
dations for a Simplified Uniform Accounting 
System.” 





Pennsylvania Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators Association held in 
Harrisburg in December, the following 
officers were elected: president, Gladys K. 
Worth, Scott High School, Coatesville; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Beatrice Hicks, State 
Teachers College, Indiana; second vice- 
president, John Aichele, Milton Hershey 
High School, Hershey; secretary, Edith 
Fairlamb, Reading Senior High School, 
Reading; treasurer, William Whiteley, Read- 
ing Senior High School. 

Dr. Catherine Coleman, director, Bureau 
of Teacher Education of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, talked 
with the group about trends in certification 
requirements for business teachers. As a 
result of the discussion, a committee headed 
by Dr. Thaddeus H. Penar of Grove City 
College was instructed to study the present 
certification requirements for Pennsylvania 
business teachers and to make recommenda- 
tions for desirable changes. 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Conference 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club will be held on May 8 
at the First Baptist Church in Ann Arbor. 

The speaker for the program will be 
Dr. Russell J. Hosler, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, who will speak on “Present-day 
Challenges in Business Education.” 

Officers of the organization are as follows: 
chairman, Dorothy Pippel, Algonac Com- 
munity Schools, Algonac; vice-chairman, 
Arlie Fairman, Bentley High School, Livo- 
nia; secretary, Russell Ogden, Eastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti; vice-secretary, 
Leone Cadwallader, Monroe Senior High 
School, Monroe. 
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YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
by Marion M. Lamb 


Here is a book that is written for beginning teachers and those who feel like beginners. 
tains general information that all teachers should know but often do not. Part II is designed to lead 
each reader to initial confidence in his own teaching field. Part III contains quotations (some whim- 
sical) that amplify some of the points in the text. Part IV consists of miscellaneous reference items 
and Part V gives some good addresses for teaching aids. 
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Florida Office Machines 
Workshop 


The Second Annual Office Machines Work- 
shop will be held on the campus of the 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, from 
June 15 to July 3, 1959. The theme of the 
workshop is “Office Mechanization and 
Automation.” In connection with the office 
machines workshop, there will be an exhibit 
of the most modern office machines on the 
market for 1959. The exhibit will be from 
June 15 through June 17. The exhibit will 
be open to the public from 2:00 p.m. to 
9:00 p.m. daily. 


New Stevens Henager 


College Home 


Recently, after fifty-one years of experi- 
ence in business training, Stevens Henager 
College opened its new building at 350 Sev- 
enth East, Salt Lake City, Utah. The new 
building brings to the Salt Lake area the 
latest word in facilities for modern business 
instruction. The building is air-conditioned 
and has glare-free fluorescent lighting and 
interior colors and furnishings with the 
emphasis on cheerfulness and home-like 
comfort. Features of the new building are 
an auditorium, cafeteria, lounge rooms, 
library, and counseling rooms. Adjacent 
home-like dormitories provide accommoda- 
tions for forty students. Ample off-street 
parking is provided. The new plant includes 
a completely equipped department for auto- 
mation instruction. 

I. W. Stevens is president of the college 
and of its affiliate school of the same name 
in Ogden, Utah. I. W. Stevens, Jr., is vice- 
president and director of the evening school. 
Jack M. Stevens is  secretary-treasurer. 
Theron A. King is business manager. 


Donald E. Matthews is dean of faculty. 
Leroy R. Stevens is vice-president and 
director of the Ogden school. 
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D. L. Musselman 


De Lafayette Musselman, 79, former 
president of Gem City Business: College, 
passed away recently at Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 

Gem City Business College was founded 
by his father, D. L. Musselman, Sr., in 1870. 
D. L. Musselman, Jr., became secretary of 
the college in 1900 and served in that 
capacity until the death of his father in 1910, 
when he became president. He remained at 
the head of the college with which his two 
brothers; namely, V. G. Musselman and 
T. E. Musselman, were also associated 
until his retirement several years ago. V. G. 
Musselman succeeded to the presidency of 
the college. 

For seventeen years, D. L. Musselman 
was a trustee of Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


a +a 
Ohio Business Teachers 
Association Convention 


Mrs. Mary O. Houser, president of the 
Ohio Business. Teachers, Association, an- 
nounces that the annual spring convention 
of O.B.T.A. will be held April 10 and 11, 
1959, in the Netherland Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ann Rasche of Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, local convention chairman, in- 
forms business teachers that the 1959 con- 
vention theme is “Seeing Eye to Eye.”” The 
convention theme is to fortify the excellent 
relationship between business and education. 

George W. Boyd, sales manager of Emery 
Industries, wilk speak to the General As- 
sembly on Friday evening, April 10. Follow- 
ing will be a reception plus community 
singing and square dancing. 

The Saturday morning program will in- 
clude a panel consisting of representatives 
of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, National Secretaries Association, Cin- 
cinnati Retail Merchants, Sales Executive 
Council, Better Business Bureau, Cincinnati 
Civil Service Commission, and the United 
States Civil Service Commission. The 
moderator will be Dr. Carl Cummings, 
assistant dean, Evening College, University 
of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Kenneth Wilson, dean of the College 
of Business Administration, University of 
Cincinnati, will be the main speaker for the 
Saturday luncheon, 
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The seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING has been adopted in each state and 
in every major city having an adoption since it 
was published. In those states where it has been 


adopted on a multiple list, it is being used in The seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY 
more than 85 per cent of the schools. Thousands is proudly presented as the fulfillmept « 
of individual schools throughout the country have to the thousands of teachers who ha¢ 1 
chosen the seventh edition and are now using TURY TYPEWRITING through the yefrs 


it with outstanding success in their classes. can indeed be used with confidencegin 
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kun CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 





The seventh edition is used by more teachers than all other typewriting 
books combined because it keeps the interest of students at a high pitch 
from the very first lesson. The masterful precision that the authors used 
in writing each line of every drill so that it is a purposeful part of the 
over-all plan to build a high rate of speed with control makes it a book 
that never grows dull. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, contains no 
gimmicks, no short cuts, no idle chatter. Early emphasis is given to the 
use of right techniques. These basic techniques are continuously 
reviewed. Directions are simple and explicit. However, a student is 
led to “think for himself’’ in solving office and production problems. 


“A place for everything and everything in its place’’ accurately 
describes the seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING — 
the book that will give the best results in your classes. 
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Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Sixty-second Annual Convention 


Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


March 26, 27, and 28, 1959 


Theme: “‘Business Education Is Purposeful, Meaningful and Solid’’ 





The Sixty-Second An- 
nual Convention of the 
Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association will be 
held in the Ambassador 
Hotel in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, from March 
26 to March 28, 1959. 

The theme, ““Business 
Education Is Purposeful, 
Meaningful and Solid,” 
will be, to some degree, 
an answer to the propo- 
nents of increasing em- 
phasis on science, higher 
mathematics, and foreign 
languages at the expense 
of business education. 

This year E.B.T.A. will award two scholar- 
ships to students in E.B.T.A. members’ 
schools. One scholarship will be awarded for 
$200 and the second scholarship will be 
awarded for $100. In order to enable a 
student from your school to win this award, 
you must register as a member of E.B.T.A. 
and have your name drawn at the general 
meeting on Saturday morning. 

The keynote address this year will be 
given by Dr. Austin J. McCaffrey, State 
Commissioner of Education for New Hamp- 
shire. Dr. McCaffrey is also the executive 
secretary of the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute. 

The convention will officially open with 
the section meetings at 9:45 a.m. on Thurs- 
day, March 26. A. Raymond Jackson, 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, is the president of E.B.T.A. 
The other officers, board members, and com- 
mittee chairmen are as follows:  vice- 
president, William C. Gordon, Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
York; secretary, Mary E. Connelly, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts; treas- 
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urer, Earl F. Rock, Newark, New Jersey; 
board member, Emma M. Audesirk, North- 
ern Valley Regional High School, Demarest, 
New Jersey; board member, Dorothy C. 
Finkelhor, Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Albert L. Fisher, 
Fisher Junior College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; board member, F. Howard Strouse, 
Department of Business Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; board member, Her- 
bert A. Tonne, New York University, New 
York City; ex officio, Paul M. Boynton, 
state consultant in business education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; cochairman of exhibits, 
Theodore N. LaMonte, New York City 
Public Schools, Jamaica Estates, New York; 
cochairman of exhibits, Arthur H. Rubin, 
Patrick Henry Junior High School, New 
York City; program director, Helen Cioffi, 
Delaware Township High School, Merchant- 
ville, New Jersey; membership chairman, 
Raymond F. Brecker, Board of Education, 
Buffalo, New York; public relations chair- 
man, Anne M. Hogan, Putnam High School, 
Putnam, Connecticut; general chairman of 
local committees, Thomas A. Sullivan, 
Senior High School, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


The complete program follows: 


Special Convention Activities: 


62nd Annual Banquet of E.B.T.A. — 
Thursday, 6:45 p.m. 

Boston University-Salem Teachers College 
Breakfast — Friday, 8:00 a.m. 

Rider College Alumni Luncheon — Fri- 
day, 12 noon 

Delta Pi Epsilon 
6:00 P.M. 

Fellowship Luncheon—Thursday, 12 noon 

Teachers College Columbia University 
Breakfast — Saturday, 8:00 a.m. 
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Dinner 


— Friday, 











New York University Breakfast — Satur- 
day, 8:00 a.m. 

President’s Luncheon — _ Saturday, 
1:00 P.M. 





Wednesday, March 25 


9:00 A.M. 
E.B.T.A. Executive Board Meeting 
‘ 4:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting of Local Committee Chair- 
men and Executive Board 
7:30 p.M.—8:30 P.M. 
Early registration 


Thursday, March 26 


9:00 a.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Registration of Members 
10:30 A.M. 
Official Tour of Exhibits by Executive 
Board and Local Committee Chairmen 


Thursday, March 26 


Administration and Supervision in Business 
Education in the Public Schools 
Section Meeting 


9:45 aA.M.-11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, 
consultant, Business Education, Con- 
necticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford 

Assistant Chairman: Michael F. O’Leary, 
head, Business Department, Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Connecticut 

Topic: “Effective Supervision’? — Louis 
R. Rossetti, associate supervisor of 
business education, New York State 
Department of Education, Albany, New 
York; Carroll A. Nolan, chairman, 
Department of Business Education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 

| York 

| Topic: “The Supervisor’s Role in a Large 

) City” — Joseph Gruber, director of 
business education, City of New York, 

Board of Education; John M. Canty, 

director of business education, Boston 

Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

Comments: Royann Salm, professor, New 

York State College for Teachers, Albany, 

New York 





Thursday, March 26 
Junior College — Section Meeting 
9:45 A.M.—11:30 a.m. 
Under the direction of Albert L. Fisher, 


Fisher Junior College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 
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Chairman: Eunice Miller, department 
head, Corning Community College, 
Corning, New York 

Assistant Chairman: Charles Reilly, 
Orange County Community College, 
Middletown, New York 

Topic: Junior Colleges Must Develop 
Intellectual Curiosity in the Secretary. 
(The Secretary versus The Stenog- 
rapher) 

The Importance of the Skills — Short- 
hand, Accounting, Typing, English, 
Grammar, etc. — Mrs. Margaret B. 
Kilby, Wesley College, Dover, Delaware 

The Importance of Content Subjects — 
The Humanities (Survey Courses, Social 
Studies, Fine Arts, Literature) — 
Dr. John Freehafer, Community Col- 
lege, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

The Importance of Social Maturity or 
Awareness Psychology, Ability to Get 
Along With Others, Personal Develop- 
ment, etc. — Agnes L. Sheehan, Cente- 
nary College for Women, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey 

Question and Answer Period 


Thursday, March 26 


Private School Administration 
Section Meeting 


9:45 a.M.—-11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of William C. Gordon, 
Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York 

Chairman: Charles Sewall, Burdett Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts 

Topic: “The Place of a Human Relations 
Program in the Private Business 
School’ — Walter Nardelli, dean, 
School of Business Administration, Bur- 
dett College 

Topic: “What Makes a Good Private 
Business School Instructor?”” — Clem 
Boling, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Topic: “Seeking a City” — Dr. J. T. 
Morrow, executive secretary, National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, March 26 
Classroom Teachers — Section Meeting 


9:45 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 
Under the direction of F. Howard Strouse, 
supervisor of business education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and Emma M. 
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Audesirk, head of business education, 
Northern Valley Regional High School, 
Demarest, New Jersey 

Chairman: Wesley E. Scott, director of 
the Division of Commercial and Dis- 
tributive Education, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: ‘“Business-Consumer Credit Edu- 
cation for the Secondary Schools” 

Participants: 

Wesley E. Scott, director of the Division 
of Commercial and Distributive Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia Public Schools 

Charles F. Sheldon, manager, Phila- 
delphia Credit Bureau 

George C. Whittam, assistant manager, 
Philadelphia Credit Bureau 

Fred Kane, supervisor, Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education 

Edward G. Blendon, department head 
of commerce, John Bartram High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Skit: Students of the consumer education 
class of John Bartram High School will 
show the value of consumer education 
to all secondary school students. 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, March 26 


Fellowship Luncheon 


12:00 Noon 

(Sponsored by the private business schools) 

All E.B.T.A. members are invited. 

Under the direction of Albert L. Fisher, 
Fisher Junior College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Chairman: Charles E. Palmer, president, 
National Association and Council of 
Business Schools 

Speaker: Dr. J. T. Morrow, executive 
secretary, National Association and 
Council of Business Schools 


Thursday, March 26 
Opening General Meeting 


2:30 P.M. 

Presiding: A. Raymond Jackson, presi- 
dent, Eastern Business Teachers Associ- 
ation 

Invocation: Rabbi Martin M. Weitz, 
Beth Israel Temple 

Greetings: Joseph Altman, mayor, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey 

Welcome: Alfred Saseen, superintendent 
of schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Response: William C. Gordon, vice- 
president, Eastern Business Teachers 


Association 
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Keynote Address: Dr. Austin J. McCaf- 
frey, state commissioner of education, 
New Hampshire, and executive secre- 
tary, American Textbook Publishers 
Institute 


Thursday, March 26 


Convention Banquet and Dance 
6:45 P.M. 

Presiding: A. Raymond Jackson, presi- 
dent, Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Invocation: Patrick Matteo, Senior High 
School, Atlantic City 

Speaker: Dr. Kenneth McFarland, To- 
peka, Kansas. He appears through the 
courtesy of General Motors. In a survey 
conducted by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Dr. McFarland was named 
“America’s Number One Speaker.” 

Topic: “3-Dimensional Confidence” 


Good Friday, March 27 


All morning meetings will close promptly 
at 11:30 a.m. so that members can attend 
religious services in the churches at Atlantic 
City. Afternoon meetings will run from 
3:15 to 5:00 p.m. 

Exhibits will be open all day. 


3:00 P.M. 
Posting of the report of the Nominating 
Committee 


Friday, March 27 
9:45 a.M.—10:05 a.m. 
General Meeting 


Secretarial Area 
including 
Shorthand, Transcription, Typewriting, 
Secretarial Practice 


Under the direction of Emma M. Audesirk, 
head of Business Education, Northern 
Valley Regional High School, Demarest 
New Jersey 

Chairman: Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler 
Senior High School, Ambler, Pennsy]- 
vania 

Keynoter: Helen M. McConnell, chair- 
man, Secretarial Studies Department, 
Christopher Columbus High School, 
The Bronx, New York 


Secretarial Group Conferences 
10:15 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
Gregg Shorthand Theory 
Discussion Leader: Mario Del Favero, 


Central High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 
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rene Panel of E.B.T.A. Mem- 
ers 
Recorder: Patricia Houtz, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania 
Pitman Shorthand Theory 
Discussion Leader: Marion G. Coleman, 
assistant professor of business educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Participants: Panel of E.B.T.A. Mem- 
bers 
Recorder: Stanley J. Shrager, South 
Philadelphia High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 
Advanced Shorthand and Transcription 
Discussion Leader: Edwin R. Bowman, 
New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, New York 
Participants: Panel of E.B.T.A. Mem- 
bers 
Recorder: Viola S. Fedorezyk, Edwin O. 
Smith School, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut 


Typewriting — Manual 

Discussion Leader: Thomas M. Green, 
supervisor of business education, 
Baltimore County Board of Educa- 
tion, Towson, Maryland 

Participants: Panel of E.B.T.A. Mem- 
bers 

Recorder: Paul P. Plevyak, Kenwood 
Senior High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 


Typewriting — Advanced 
Discussion Leader: William S. Sakson, 
Hunter College, New York, New 
York 
Participants: Panel of E.B.T.A. Mem- 
bers 
Recorder: John C. Pizor, Brandywine 
Senior High School, Wilmington, 
Delaware 
Secretarial Practice 
Discussion Leader: Mrs. Mary Bier- 
stadt, Red Bank High School, Red 
Bank, New Jersey 
Participants: Panel of E.B.T.A. Mem- 
bers 
Recorder: Walter Nerena, Tioga Central 
School, Tioga Center, New York 


Friday, March 27 
Office and Clerical Practice Area 


9:45 a.M.—10:05 A.M. 
General Meeting 
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Under the direction of F. Howard Strouse, 
supervisor of business education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Wesley E. Scott, director, 
Division of Commercial and Distribu- 
tive Education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Keynoter: Dr. Harry Huffman, professor 
of business education, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 

10:15 A.M.—11:30 a.m. 

Clerical Practice Group Conference 

Discussion Leader: Harry J. Rosenberg, 
Clinton Place Junior High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Recorder: Selma Conston, Merchant- 
ville High School, Merchantville, 
New Jersey 

Handwriting Group Conference 
Discussion Leader: Matthew M. Jas- 

ner, supervisor, Division of Com- 
mercial and Distributive Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Recorder: Leon Rubin, supervisor, 
Division of Commercial and Distribu- 
tive Education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Office Practice Group Conference 
Discussion Leader: Clare M. Betz, 

assistant examiner, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York, New York 

Recorder: Judith Rosen, Delaware 
Township High School, Merchant- 
ville, New Jersey 


Friday, March 27 
Bookkeeping Area 


9:45 a.M.—10:05 a.m. 

General Meeting 

Under the direction of F. Howard Strouse, 
supervisor of business education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor 
of business education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Keynoter: Dr. Paul A. Carlson, director, 
Division of Business Education, Wiscon- 
sin State College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin 


Bookkeeping Group Conferences 


10:15 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
Problems in the Large City High School 
Discussion Leader: Saul Wolpert, 
chairman, Accounting Department, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York 
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Recorders: 

Esther D. Flashner, Chairman, Ac- 
counting Department, Bay Ridge 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Tex L. Harvey, Frederick High 
School, Frederick, Maryland 

Problems in the Small High School 
Discussion Leader: James W. Davies, 
department head, Business Educa- 
tion, Bridgeton High School, Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey 
Recorder: Gaetano E. Dittamo, Mid- 
land Park High School, Midland 
Park, New Jersey 


Friday, March 27 
Basic Business Area 


9:45 A.M.—11:30 A.M. 
Under the direction of Herbert A. Tonne, 
professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 
Chairman: George Anderson, Business 
Education Section, Pittsburgh Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Assistant Chairman: Albert L. DeMond, 
supervising director, Department of 
Business Education, Washington, D. C. 
Keynoter: Herman Enterline, Business 
Education Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 
Panel of Consultants: 
S. J. Balassi, Jr., Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Rutherford, New Jersey 
Rose A. Farese, Milford High School, 
Milford, Massachusetts 

Kennard E. Goodman, West Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Jerre E. Gratz, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 

Harold Leder, Irvington High School, 
Irvington, New Jersey 

Charles F. Petitjean, University of 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Audrey Roksandic, New Cumberland 
High School, New Cumberland, Penn- 
sylvania 

Recorder: James A. Parfet, Cumberland 
Valley High School, Mechanicsburg, 


Pennsylvania 


Friday, March 27 
The Junior High School Area 
9:45 A.M.—11:30 A.m. 
Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, 
consultant, Business Education, Con- 


necticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut 
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Topic: ““What Business Education Should 

We Teach In The Junior High School? 

Participants: 

Leslie G. Whale, director, Business Edu- 
cation, Detroit Public Schools, De- 
troit, Michigan 

“What Business Subjects in the Junior 
High School Curriculum Can We Call 
‘Solid’ and What Is Entailed In Their 
Teaching?” 

Bertram E. Weiss, principal, Junior 
High School No. 117, Brooklyn, New 
York 

“What Can General Business Courses 
Contribute to the Junior High School 
Curriculum?” 

Jack A. Forte, Business Education De- 
partment, Darien Junior High School, 
Darien, Connecticut 

Comments: 

Ernestine McCrillis, head, Business 
Department, Granby Memorial High 
School, Granby, Connecticut 

Mrs. Mary M. Sanislo, vice-principal, 
Warren Harding High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut 

Antoinette E. DiLoretto, assistant pro- 
fessor, Boston College, School of 
Education, Chestnut Hill, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Friday, March 27 
Private School Area 


3:15 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Counseling Candidates for Admission 

Under the direction of William C. Gor- 
don, vice-president, Bryant and Strat- 
ton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
York 

Chairman: Sid R. Peters, educational 
counselor, Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington, Delaware 

Assistant Chairman: Donald E. Wilkes, 
registrar, Strayer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Keynoter: Dr. William M. Polishook, 
assistant dean of the Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Public school speaker: Claude Couch, 
director of guidance, Bridgeton High 


School 
Private school speaker: Charles L. 
Sewall, educational vice-president, 


Burdett College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 
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Friday, March 27 


Distributive Education Area 
including 
Consumer Education, Salesmanship, 
Advertising 


3:15 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Herbert A. Tonne, 
professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 

Chairman: Harry Q. Packer, state director 
of distributive and business education, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Assistant Chairman: Reno §S. Knouse, 
State Teachers College, Albany, New 
York 

Keynoter: John A. Beaumont, director, 
Distributive Education Branch, Educa- 
tion Department, Washington, D. C. 

Panel of Consultants: 

Willard G. Adams, City College, New 
York, New York 

Alvin A. Brown, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Rosalyn R. Cohen, Central Commercial 
High School, New York, New York 

Ronald E. Crimm, Penncrest High 
School, Lima, Pennsylvania 

Fabian Englander, Nyack High School, 
Nyack, New York 

Charles Gusick, Andrew Jackson High 
School, St. Albans, New York 

Myron J. Krawitz, North Shore High 
School, Glen Head, New York 

Maria A. Marren, Burlington Senior 
High School, Burlington, New Jersey 

Anthony J. Mazza, South River High 
School, South River, New York 

Recorder: Mary M. Zimmerman, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Friday, March 27 
Student Teachers Meeting 


3:15 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Herbert A. Tonne, 
professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 

Chairman: Regis A. Horace, Plymouth 
Teachers College, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire 

Assistant Chairman: Dean R. Malsbary, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut 

Keynoter: Milton C. Olson, director of 
business education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, New York 

Recorder: Mary C. O’Toole, Boston Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts 


March, 1959 


Friday, March 27 


8:30 P.M. 

A group of Washington, D. C., business 
educators will present an adult program in 
business education through the medium of 
open circuit television. Display materials, 
photographs and other illustrative material 
will be used. 


Panel Discussion 
Consultants: 
Dr. James T. Crawford 
Mrs. Madeline Strony 


Panel: 
Dr. A. L. DeMond — Organization and 
Promotion 
Introduction — 
“How the idea of a TV program 
originated”’ 


“How the enrollment was recruited”’ 
“*How the courses were organized” 
Mrs. Etta K. Warehime — Teacher 
Preparation — “Preparation of TV 
Lessons,” “Comment on Interviews 
and Examinations of TV Students” 

Julie Colvin — Shorthand — “My Ex- 
periences on TV Shorthand” 

Mrs. LaVon Clark — Typewriting — 
“My Experiences on TV _ Type- 
writing” 

Mrs. Lucille Polk — Shorthand — 
“Effectiveness of TV Teaching of 
Shorthand” 

Mrs. Louise H. Capel — Typewriting — 
“Effectiveness of TV Teaching of 
Typewriting” 

Mrs. Callie S$. Daniel — Audio Visual 
Aids — “Comparison of TV Instruc- 
tion with Conventional Methods,” 
“Use of Tachistoscope and Controlled 
Reader in Classroom” 

Bernard F. Sewell — Finance Credits — 
“How the TV Program was Fi- 
nanced,” “Procedure for Granting 
High School Credit” 

Dr. James T. Crawford — Comments 

Mrs. Madeline Strony — Comments 

Dr. A. L. DeMond — Conclusions 

Questions addressed to Panel Members 


Saturday, March 28 


General Meeting 
9:15 A.M. 

Presiding: A. Raymond Jackson, presi- 
dent, Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Theme: “Better Things for Better Living 
— Through Chemistry” 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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Functional Presentation .. . 
Planned Review... 


THE NEW 1959 


Seventh Edition 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Edwin B. Piper, Joseph Gruber, and P. E. Curry 








The new seventh edition ot APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC contains 
many new features that will appeal to both teachers and students. The per- 
sonal cashbook in the first unit provides a new, practical introduction to 
the study of arithmetic. More meaningful titles have been given to many 
of the units and sections in this new book. The functional introduction to 
the various arithmetic problems has been shortened and simplified. Textual 


discussions developing the arithmetical processes have been simplified and 
clarified. 


In the seventh edition of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC the more difficult 
topics, exercises, and problems are identified so they may be used to take 
care of the individual differences of the students within 
a class. This careful marking of the book will help the 
teacher to make differentiated assignments. It will also 


aid in the selection of materials to be used for courses 
of varying lengths. 


More problems are presented in tabular form in the 
seventh edition. The application problems have been 
rearranged so that they follow immediately the presenta- 


tion of principles in each section rather than at the end 
of a section. 


A workbook, achievement tests, a solutions book, and a 
teachers’ manual will also be available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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.. Program .. 


California Business Education Association 


Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, California 


March 21-23, 1959 


Convention Theme: “‘What Does Business Consider Business Education?”’ 


The annual convention of the California 
Business Education Association will be held 
at the Lafayette Hotel in Long Beach on 
March 21 through March 23, 1959. 

The speakers on the program this year 
are not educators as they have been in the 
past. Rather, they are businessmen speaking 
on what they would do if they were “running 
the show.” 

The complete program follows: 


Saturday, March 21 


9:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Registration 

12:00 noon 

Luncheon 

Speaker: Richard Armour, Scripps Col- 
lege, Claremont, California 

2:30 p.M.—4:00 P.M. 

First General Session 

Speaker: Senator Richard Richards 
(Senator from Los Angeles to State 
Legislature) 

Speaker: From government (Excerpts 
from the report to the Interim Com- 
mittee on Education in the State 
Legislature) 

4:00 P.M. 

Southern Section, C.B.E.A. Business 
Meeting (In lieu of regular spring 
meeting) 

6:30 P.M. 

Dinner 

Second General Session 

Speaker: Thomas P. Phelan, Los Angeles 
Division, Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 

9:00 P.M. 
Official open house and visits to exhibits 


Sunday, March 22 
8:00 a.m. 
Organizational Breakfasts — Tours 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 


Third General Session 


March, 1959 


Speaker: Claude W. Fawcett, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Palo 
Alto, California 

3:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 

Subject Area Meetings 

Shorthand 
Resource person: Jessie Gustafson, 
Los Angeles State College 

Typewriting — Lawrence Erickson, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 
Resource person: McKee Fisk, Fresno 

State College, Fresno, California 

Bookkeeping and Accounting — J. Mar- 
shall Hanna, Ohio State University, 
Columbus; John A. Pendery, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Distributive Education — John Ernest, 
Los Angeles City College; George M. 
DaVall, Los Angeles City Schools 
Resource person: Milburn Wright, 

San Jose State College 

Business Machines and Business Arith- 
metic — Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

Junior College — New Subject Areas — 
Real Estate and Data Processing — 
R. C. Van Wagenen, chief, Bureau of 
Business Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 
Resource person: Joseph DeBrum, 

San Francisco State College 

College Business Administration — Man- 
agement, Law and Economics 
Resource person: Maurice Crawford, 

San Diego State College 

Stenotype — Machine Shorthand — 
Herman Miller, Stenotype Company of 
California, Los Angeles 
Resource person: Albert Fries, Chico 

State College 

Briefhand 


5:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Exhibits and socials 
CADE Organizational Business Meeting 
(Concluded on page 324) 
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A NEW 


FOR 








nnouncing TEXTBOOK 


SLOW LEARNERS 


Clerical Record Keeping 


By Baron and Steinfeld 


Here is a new textbook that is designed for use in a one-year course for slow 
learners in senior high school. The book is designed to provide these students 
with meaningful business problems at their level of understanding. It will also 
provide basic vocational skills common to simple, clerical office jobs in which 
record keeping is involved. 


The textbook is divided into daily jobs. Each job highlights the following im- 
portant aspects of a daily lesson plan: (1) related arithmetic warm-up drill, 
(2) aims of the lesson, (3) explanation (including recall of related learnings and 
motivation), (4) sample problem, (5) step-by-step solution of the sample problem, 
(6) practice problems. The units are arranged in a developmental] sequence so 
that students can sense a value in the work being done. 


Two workbooks of 160 pages each will be available for this new book. 


CONTENTS 
Unit1 Introduction to Record Keeping 
Unit 2 Cashier’s Records 
Unit 3 Checks and Bank Statements 
Unit 4 Petty Cash Records 
Unit 5 Budget Records 
Unit 6 Retail Salesclerk Records 
Unit 7 Purchase Records 
Unit 8 Recording Sales for a Wholesale Business 
Unit 9 Payroll 
Unit 10 Recording Receipts and Payments for Small 


Retail Businesses 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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W.B.E.A. and Oregon 


Joint Business Education Convention 


Heathman Hotel, Portland, Oregon 


March 18-21, 1959 


This year the Western Business Education 
Association will hold a joint annual meeting 
with the Oregon Business Education Asso- 
ciation at the Heathman Hotel in Portland, 
Oregon, from March 18 to 21. 

President of the Oregon Business Educa- 
tion Association is Mrs. Elva Martin, Girls 
Polytechnic High School, Portland, Oregon. 
President of the Western Business Education 
Association is Dr. Clisby Edlefsen, Boise 
Junior College, Boise, Idaho. 

The complete program follows: 


Wednesday, March 18 


4:30 P.M. 
O.B.E.A. Executive Board Meeting — 
Heathman Hotel 
7:00 P.M. 
W.B.E.A. Nominating Committee Meet- 
ing — Heathman Hotel 


Thursday, March 19 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
W.B.E.A. Executive Board Meeting — 
Madison High School 
12:15 p.M.—2:00 P.M. 
Luncheon — Madison High School 
Speaker: J. W. Edwards, superintendent 
of schools, Portland, Oregon 
Presiding: Mrs. Elva Martin, O.B.E.A. 
president 
2:15 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 


Workshop Groups — Madison High 


School 
a. Basic Business Education — General 
Business 
Speaker: Dr. S. Joseph DeBrum, 


San Francisco State College 
b. Bookkeeping 
Speaker: Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 
c. Secretarial Business Education — 
Shorthand, Transcription, Office 
Practice, etc. 
Speaker: Dr. Jessie May Smith, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene 
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d. Typewriting 
Speaker: Dr. Fred Winger, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis 
e. Typewriting 
Speaker: Dr. Lawrence W. Erickson, 
Columbia University, New York 
City 
f. Typewriting — TV Instruction 
Speaker: Dr. Fred Cook, Stanford 
University 
3:00 P.m.—3:30 P.M. 
Exhibitors Break 
3:30 p.M.—4:15 P.M. 
Workshop Groups Repeated 
6:30 p.mM.—9:00 P.M. 
Banquet — Aero Club 


Speaker: Edgar W. Smith, Portland 
Businessman 

Presiding: Dr. Clisby Edlefsen, W.B.E.A. 
president 


Friday, March 20 


9:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m. 

Satellites in Business and Business Educa- 
tion — panel group — Madison High 
School 

Presiding: W.B.E.A. vice-president, 
Dr. Ralph Asmus, Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

a. Solar Battery — Charles 

Pacific Telephone Company 

b. Data Processing — James Powell, 

Multnomah Data Processing Center 
ec. Automation for Schools — Frank Bales, 
International Business Machines 
d. Typing Film Loops — Dr. Sarah Stein, 
Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande 


10:00 a.m.—10:30 A.M. 
Coffee break 
10:30 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 


Individual presentation by earlier panel 
members 


11:05 a.m.—11:35 A.M. 


Individual presentation by earlier panel 
members 


Seavey, 
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11:45 a.M.—-1:15 P.M. 
Luncheon — Madison High School 
Presiding: Steering Committee Chairman, 
Glen E. Hill, Cleveland High School, 
Portland, Oregon 
Introduction and Drawings 
1:30 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 

The Count Down — 5-4-3-2-1 “Fire” 

a. Bookkeeping — Ralph L. Boyd, Port- 
land State College; John Pendery, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

b. Shorthand — Ann Brewington, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Las Vegas; Edith 
Smith, Lewis and Clark College 

3:00 p.M.—3:30 P.M. 
Election of O.B.E.A. Officers 
3:30 P.M. 
Trip to Mt. Hood 
6:30 P.M. 
Banquet — Timberline Lodge, Mt. Hood 
Speaker: Dr. C. T. Yerian, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis 
Presiding: O.B.E.A. vice-president, 
Charles Wacker, Central Oregon Col- 
lege, Bend 


Saturday, March 21 


7:00 a.M.—8:30 A.M. 
Ten Thousand Club Breakfast 
Presiding: Dr. Clisby Edlefsen, W.B.E.A. 
president 
9:00 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly 








California Business Education 
Association Program 


(Continued from page 321) 


6:30 P.M. 
Dinner 
Fourth General Session 
Speaker: John Noblet, Greater Los Angeles 
CIO Council 


Monday, March 23 
8:00 A.M. 
Sectional breakfasts 
9:30 a.mM.—11:00 a.m. 
Subject Area Meetings 
(Same schedule of meetings as shown for 
Sunday afternoon) 
11:30 a.m. 
Luncheon 
Fifth General Session 
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INTENSIVE CLERICA 


AND 


CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING 


By Fisher and Fisher 


2nd 
Edition 


This corhbination textbook and workbook 
is designed for a final intensive drive to 
prepare students to take jobs in business 
and to pass civil service examinations for 
clerks, typists, and stenographers. The 
in the 


reviews of fundamentals, drills, and em- 


lessons book include pretests, 


ployment tests of the civil service type. 


The course covers such topics as arith- 
metic, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, 
spelling, business letter writing, filing, 
typing, and business information. The stu- 
dent is given specific training in taking 
employment tests of the short-answer type 
that are used for business and civil service 


examinations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 
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Commercial Contests, Spring, 1959 














Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Manager Subjects 
By When Held When Held Included 
Colorado Mrs. Georgianna | April | Committee of Typewriting 
| Kettle, Superin- | typing teachers 
tendent, E] Paso 
County Schools, 
Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 
Florida Florida State May 9 Irma Turner, Typewriting 
Business Educa- Chamberlain High Shorthand 
tion Contest School, Tampa, Bookkeeping 
Association Florida 
Georgia Georgia High April 3-4 April 17-18 Mrs. J. Zob Vance, Typewriting 
School Association Commercial Depart- Shorthand 
ment, Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon, Georgia 
Idaho Ricks College, May 2 Betty J. Peterson, Typewriting 
Rexburg, Idaho Ricks College Shorthand 
Rexburg, Idaho Bookkeeping 
Louisiana Louisiana State March 21 April 4 Dr. Howard M. Norton, | Typewriting 
University, Hammond Louisiana State Shorthand 
Baton Rouge, Lafayette University, Bookkeeping 
Louisiana Alexandria Baton Rouge, Gen. Bus. 
Natchitoches Louisiana Cler. Prac. 
New Orleans Bus. English 
Lake Charles 
Lutcher 
Missouri Missouri Com- April 18 Albert Feldhoff, Typewriting 
mercial Contest Lutheran High School, | Bookkeeping 
Association 455 Lake Avenue, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 
University City Brother Singler, Typewriting 
March 14 St. Mary’s High School, | Shorthand 
St. Louis 16, Missouri Bookkeeping 
Cape Girardeau Mrs. Carmen Below, Typewriting 
March 21 Delta High School, Shorthand 
Delta, Missouri Bookkeeping 
Parkville Mrs. Barbara J. Bucker, | Typewriting 
March 24 Park Hill High School, | Shorthand 
Parkville, Missouri Bookkeeping 
Pacific Dean L. McClanahan, | Typewriting 
April 3 Pacific High School, Shorthand 
Pacific, Missouri Bookkeeping 
Kirksville Dr. Charles E. Typewriting 
April 3 Kauzlarich, Northeast | Shorthand 
Missouri State College, | Bookkeeping 
Kirksville, Missouri 
Warrensburg Dr. Lucas Sterne, Typewriting 
April 4 Central Missouri Shorthand 
State College, Bookkeeping 
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Warrensburg, Missouri 
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Contest District State Subject 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Manager le ae 4 
By When Held | When Held wanes 
New York Business Tech- May 1 Normandie Pishko, Typewriting 
nology Division, State University of 
State University New York Agricultural 
of New York and Technical Institute, 
Agricultural and Delhi, New York 
Technical 
Institute, 
Delhi, New York 
North Carolina} Department of April 16 Alton V. Finch, Typewriting 
Business, East Department of Business, 
Carolina College, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, Greenville, 
North Carolina North Carolina 
Ohio State Depart- April 1-2 May 2 John G. Odgers, Bookkeeping 
ment of Educa- (preliminary) (final) Director, Ohio 
tion, Columbus, Scholarship Tests, 
Ohio 606G State Depart- 
ment Building, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Oklahoma Central State April 11 Milton Bast, Typewriting 
College, Edmond, Central State College, | Shorthand 
Oklahoma Edmond, Oklahoma Bookkeeping 
Dr. W. W. Ward,| April 9-10 I. D. Cates, Typewriting 
Head, Business Southwestern State Shorthand 
Education College, Bookkeeping 
Department, Weatherford, 
Southwestern Oklahoma 
State College, 
Weatherford, 
Oklahoma 
Mrs. Maude April 22 Mrs. Maude Caywood, | Typewriting 
Caywood, Success Success Secretarial Shorthand 
Secretarial School, School, Bookkeeping 
Bartlesville, 102% West Frank 
Oklahoma Phillips Boulevard, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Division of April 15 Clarence A. Hammers, | Typewriting 
Business, Pan- Panhandle A. and M. Shorthand 
handle A. and M. College, Goodwell, Bookkeeping 
College, Good- Oklahoma Gen. Bus. 
well, Oklahoma, 
and Panhandle 
Business Student 
Association 
Business Educa- | April 3 Dr. Russell L. Walker, | Typewriting 
tion Department, Northeastern State Shorthand 
Northeastern College, Tahlequah, Bookkeeping 
State College, Oklahoma 
Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma, and 
Pi Omega Pi 
Commercial Club,| March 20 Walter M. Williams, Typewriting 
Eastern Oklahoma Eastern Oklahoma Shorthand 
A. & M. College, A. & M. College, Bookkeeping 
Wilburton, Wilburton, Oklahoma Gen. Bus. 
Oklahoma 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Manager Subjects 
By When Held When Held Included 
Pennsylvania | State Teachers May 2 Dr. Thomas B. Martin, | Typewriting 
College, Director of Business Shorthand 
Bloomsburg, Education, State Bookkeeping 
Pennsylvania Teachers College, Bus. Math. 
Bloomsburg, Bus. Law 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota | Winner High April 4 Mrs. Robert Temple, Typewriting 
School, Winner, Winner High School, Shorthand 
South Dakota Winner, South Dakota | Bookkeeping 
West Virginia | Division of April 23 T. Mahaffey, Typewriting 
Business, Blue- Bluefield State College, | Shorthand 
field State College, Bluefield, Bookkeeping 
Bluefield, West Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wyoming East Laramie April 15 Mrs. Evelyn Grignon, Typewriting 
County Hillsdale High School, Shorthand 
High School Hillsdale, Wyoming Bookkeeping 
Association 























Other Contests 








Date and Kind 





Type of Contest of Contest Contest Sponsored By Subjects 
Catholic Commercial Saturdays between Southern Unit of Catholic Typewriting 
Contests March 1 and April 30 | Business Education Association Shorthand 

in following centers: | (Check with Sister Bernadette Bookkeeping 
Houston, Texas Marie, Our Lady of the Lake Spelling 
Alexandria, Louisiana| College, West 24th Street, 

New Orleans, San Antonio, Texas, general 

Louisiana chairman, for specific dates) 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Broussard, Louisiana 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


International Typewriter April 15 Julius Nelson, 


Typewriter art 
Art Contest 4006 Carlisle Avenue, and design 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 
Little Egyptian April 24 Valier High School, Typewriting 
Conference Contest Valier, Illinois Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Strayer College Contests April 11 Strayer College, Typewriting 
13th and F Street, Bookkeeping 


Washington 5, D. C. 
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Distributive Education. This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture was presented by the Film Production 
Service of the Virginia State Board of Education. 
It requires 16 minutes showing time. “Distributive 
Education” shows the various opportunities available 
in the field of distributive education, such as retailing, 
selling, advertising, buying, merchandising, fashion 
coordinating, and others. It also stresses the training 
necessary at school and through integrated part-time 
employment. 


Summary. The following points are discussed and 
illustrated: (1) a typical high school class in session 
emphasizes part-time job functions, duties, and course 
requirements; (2) the types of jobs that the D.E. 
training program encourages and the preparation 
of students for future employment; (3) how the carry- 
over from class and school training will prepare the 
students for part-time job employment with an oppor- 
tunity to put into practice many of their display ideas 
in the field of selling; (4) some of the benefits that 
subject matter content in high school courses provides 
as background requirements for various jobs to be 
handled; (5) how the coordinator’s office functions in 
each high school in working with students, counselors, 
or guidance teachers; (6) the duties of the coordinator 
in working with the employers and student; (7) the 
D.E. group functions within the high school and with 
the state and national group organizations. 

Recommended Use. “Distributive Education” is 
recommended for use in all D.E. courses or classes. 

Sale and Rental. The rental price of this film is $4. 


To obtain it, write to Business Education Films, 
4607 - 16th Avenue, Brooklyn 4, New York. 


How to Keep What We Have. (Released in 
1950.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture is in black 
and white and can be shown in eleven minutes. It was 
made possible by the Inland Steel Company and 
Borg-Warner Corporation for the American Economic 


Foundation. It is from a series entitled, “‘How We 
Live in America.” 
Summary. “How to Keep What We Have” empha- 


sizes the following specific objectives: (1) That how 
well we manage our natural resources, our human 
energy and our tools determines how well we live in 
America, (2) That despite our great productive power 
we still have many problems to solve, (3) That these 
problems are most apt to be solved by free men exer- 
cising their personal and economic freedoms under a 
limited government than by those who would invoke a 
Master Plan administered by a Master State. 
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With illustrations and comments these problems are 
discussed: (a) The three essentials for production are 
natural resources, manpower, and tools, (b) The 
farmer’s everyday living problems include buying tools, 
replacing these tools when worn out, paying for taxes, 
and providing protection for poor seasons of crops, 
(c) It shows the factory worker with his everyday living 
problems of how dependent he is on fair prices for the 
products he makes to assure his family of an equitable 
wage, and (d) What can we do to preserve freedom in 
the United States? 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in economics, economic geography, and business prin- 
ciples and management courses. Also, it is interesting 
for clubs and adult groups interested in our country’s 
productive future with our many problems versus the 
communistic form of planning. 

Sale and Rental. To request this film for school use, 
write to the American Economic Foundation, 295 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Working Dollars. (Released in 1956.) This 
cartoon film in color was produced by John Sutherland 
and was presented by the members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. It requires thirteen minutes showing 
time. “Working Dollars” is an engaging story of how 
an average man puts his dollars to work! 

Summary. The film explains how the world’s biggest 
market place, the New York Stock Exchange, works, 
and how you could go about owning a share of American 
business. In an interesting manner the adventures of 
Fred Finchley demonstrate how an average man puts 
his dollars to work by investing in common stocks. 
You'll learn how the new pay-as-you-go Monthly 
Investment Plan works—as you travel along an 
imaginary investment road with Finchley in his search 
for knowledge about market opportunities and risks. 

Students will be made aware of the problems that 
confront the average person who wants to provide for 
the future in knowing how to invest their savings 
properly. When an increase in salary is received by 
Mr. Finchley, he has to decide how this salary increase 
can be used to the best advantage. The many problems 
that are encountered in following the proper investment 
procedures are presented in nine separate illustrations. 

Recommended Use. ‘“‘Working Dollars” is recom- 
mended for use in general business, economics, and 
adult investment courses. 

Sale and Rental. To obtain this film, write to Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th Street, New 
York 22, New York. There is no charge except for 
transportation. 
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YOu WILL LIKE 
THESE FEATURES 


@ Designed as a basic 
course for all students 
since everyone will be- 
come a consumer 





@ Followsexisting courses 
of study and the rec- 
ommendations of the 
American Association 
of Secondary School 
Principals 


® Uses nontechnical lan- 
guage to develop the 
economic problems of 
consumers 


® Develops a_ usable, 
practical vocabulary of 
ordinary day-by-day 
words and terms 










































































for better 
per dgtans bon economic 


problems will affect 


5 ’ * 
him specifically and : | AY é al Gg 


directly 





@ Holds the student’s in- 





@ Provides a functional 
integration of applied 
economic principles, 
general buying prin- 
ciples, specific buying 
principles, financial 
problems, legal prob- 
lems, and _ personal 
management problems 





® Available with an op- 
tional workbook (short 
projects and study 
guides) and a series of 
seven achievement tests 
and a final examina- 
tion 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Revision of Shorthand Dictation Material 
According to a Plan for Teaching Punctuation. 
By Anita McClimon, Coker College. The five-minute 
dictation tests in this paper-bound publication were 
taken from Previewed Dictation and 200 Takes. This 
publication contains a series of eighty five-minute tests. 
The tests are for 50, 60, 70, and 80 speeds. They are 
divided into four groups according to stages of punctua- 
tion instruction. The first group of tests contains the 
use of only the first four of twelve rules of punctuation. 
The next group contains the use of the first seven of 
twelve rules. The third group contains the use of the 
first ten of twelve rules, and the last group contains the 
use of all twelve rules. The price is 25 cents postpaid 
to cover the preparation and handling cost. Request 
from: Department of Business Education, College of 
Business Administration, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Investment Resource Materials. 1958. This 
52-page, paper-bound booklet was prepared by Peter 
Yacyk, Ridley Township High School, Folsom, Penn- 
sylvania. It will prove helpful to teachers and others 
in providing a list and resumé of those materials avail- 
able in the area of investments. The area of stocks is 
given particular attention. The booklet may be used 
in junior and senior high schools to provide avenues of 
enrichment when teaching units on budgeting, invest- 
ing, financing governmental and industrial enterprises, 
business organizations and economic growth of America. 
The source materials included in this booklet are 
arranged in the following sections with different color 
paper used to signify a particular type of source refer- 
ence: (1) Films and Filmstrins; (2) Books; (3) Magazine 
Articles; (4) Booklets, Pamphlets, Circulars, Leaflets, 
Newsletters, and Reports; (5) Research Studies. Copies 
are available at $1 each. Order from Peter Yacyk, 
Ridley Township High School, Folsom, Pennsylvania. 


Review of Research in Business Education. 
1957. This publication is the result of a project co- 
sponsored by Indiana University’s Department of 
Business Education and Office Training and Theta 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. Author of the issue is 
Earl A. Dvorak, associate professor of business educa- 
tion, Indiana University. The issue is comprised of 
(1) a review of the research completed in Indiana 
University’s Department of Business Education and 
Office Training during the period 1946-1956. and 
(2) abstracts of the studies upon which the review is 
based. Copies may be obtained from the Indiana 
University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana, at $1 
each, postpaid. Payment should accompany your order. 
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Business Education Index. 1957. Published by 
Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. This new, 62-page paper- 
bound booklet contains an index of business education 
articles compiled from a selected list of Periodicals and 
Yearbooks published during the year 1957. The index 
was edited by Louis C. Nanassy, Ed.D, Montclair 
State College, Montclair, New Jersey. The authors 
and subject entries have been classified and arranged 
in a manner for easy guidance reference use. The 
subject headings on the inside front page indicate the 
wealth of source materials contained in the booklet. 
A list of general periodicals and the business education 
periodicals indexed more than once is given at the end 
of the booklet. A key to the abbreviations used is 
provided to aid the reader for screening purposes. 
Copies of this index may be obtained at $1.60 each from 
Dr. Ruth Anderson, Executive Secretary, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, School of Business, North Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas. 


So You Didn’t Go To College! 1957. By Jerry 
Klein and Bill Fisher, Jr. This 28-page booklet #249 
with illustrated cartoons contains many helpful ideas 
to aid students in evaluating the advantages offered 
to persons who continue their educational training. 
The booklet is one of a series published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, a nonprofit organization, to help 
promote a better understanding of the demands placed 
on present-day employees. Most high school students 
do not realize the advantages to employees who make a 
sincere effort to improve their educational training until 
made aware of employment promotion requirements. 
Recommended for reference use in guidance courses and 
for special school or class programs, this booklet sells at 
25 cents a copy. There is a reduced rate on orders for 
larger quantities. Request from Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York. 


How Earnings Affect Social Security Benefit 
Payments. 1957. When you file your claim for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, or you expect to file a 
claim for your benefits, this 16-page booklet is now 
available to help you. It explains how your earnings 
will affect your right to receive monthly benefit checks. 
It also tells when you should return your checks un- 
cashed, and when you should make a report to the 
Social Security Administration. When you are a 
beneficiary, this little booklet will be handy to keep as a 
reminder of what you will need to know about these 
conditions. Catalog No. FS 3.35:23/3. This booklet 
sells at 5 cents. Order from U. S. Government Printing 
wig Division of Public Documents, Washington 25, 
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A REMINDER... 


/ TYPEWRITING 
// OFFICE 


—< PRACTICE 


2nd Edition By Agnew 





The typing set that gives your students 
office experience in ) 
the classroom TE E 


74 


This ay 


The business papers and forms for the forty = — rd 
integrated office typing jobs in TYPE- ae “ag 
WRITING OFFICE PRACTICE parallel / ; Vie , 

closely those found in the average office. a2“ ~ / ‘$; 
Through the use of this set, your students | [ router 7 = iy 
will gain confidence that will be a distinct | . tt. fia e208 “x / 
help to them when they start to work in an | me 
office. They will have had the experience \ Coons 
of typing office forms in the classroom. | 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE may | TYPewriting I | 
be used for a six-weeks’ project in your : 
advanced typewriting or office practice 
classes. A timesaving teachers’ manual is 
furnished when this set is ordered for 


class use. Typewriting 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


— 7 ey ever Ate 
3 
a 
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Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 seine 
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Competing Attraction 


‘“*Mother, let me go to the zoo to see the monkeys,” 
George wheedled his mother. 


*‘Why, Georgie,” his mother scolded, ‘‘What an idea! 
Imagine wanting to see the monkeys when your Aunt 
Bertha is here.” 


Do Something! 
The male passenger turned to the pretty girl sharing 


the seat with him and said: “This train will soon go 
under a river.” 


She looked startled, then said: “Well, for goodness 
sakes, don’t just sit there — close the window.” 


Aristocratic Name 


An American millionaire bought an old estate in 


Scotland and, to preserve the historic flavor of the 


place, he preserved its old name — Seldoon — and had 
it embroidered on all his new table linen. 


Then a neighbor told him the real origin of the name, 
“Seldoon.”” A spaghetti manufacturer who had owned 
the place from 1953 to 1955 had dreamed it up; it was 
**Noodles” spelled backward. 


The S.O.S. Call 


An Ontario mother took her young son on a picnic, 


only to lose him in the excitement of watching his first 
three-legged race. She had just begun an anxious search 


for her small one when — loud and clear above all the 
other talk, shouts and laughter — came a desperate 
young treble crying, “Jessie — Jessie.” 

When she finally got to his side and had him calmed 
down again, she asked why he called her Jessie when he 
always called her Mother at home. 

The tyke looked at her with justified disdain and 
declared shortly, “It was no use calling Mother — the 
place is full of mothers.” 
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Change, Indeed! 
The preacher was quite deaf, but the fact was not 
widely circulated. 


Meeting one of his flock one day, he said: “Good 
morning, Patrick. And how is your father these days?”’ 

““My father died last year, God rest him.” 

“Ah, [’m glad to hear it, Patrick. The change will 
do him good.” 


Scarity Cats 


A woman motorist was driving along a country road 
when she noticed a couple of repair men climbing 
telephone poles. 


“Fools!” she exclaimed to her companion, “they 
must think I never drove a car before.” 


Half Price 


A little tot, in church for the first time, watched the 
ushers pass the collection plates. When they neared 
the pew, he piped up so everyone could hear: ““Don’t 
pay for me, Daddy; I’m under five.” 


She’s Not Nosy 


“‘What! Another new dress? How do you ever think 
I can find the money to pay for it?” 


“Darling, you know I’m not inquisitive.” 


Then the Fun Began 


The judge was righteously indignant. 

“T can’t think of anything worse than a man beating 
up his wife,” he said to the defendant sternly. ““What 
made you do it?” 


“‘Well,” said the man, “she kept saying, ‘Hit me! 
Go ahead and hit me! I'll have you brought up before 


that bald-headed old baboon of a judge in court and 
he'll fix you!’ ” 
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WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


(Economic, Political, and Regional) 
Fifth Edition 


By Pounds and Cooper 





... relates man’s activities to the world- 


wide aspects of regional, economic, 
and political geography. 


Man's economic activity in the various regions of the world is the focal point 
in all discussions in WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition. The interdependence 
of one region upon the economic products and natural resources of other regions 
is discussed. The relation of political geography — boundaries, exchanges of 


territories, government activities, population, and migration — to economic 
geography is also emphasized. 


In WORLD GEOGRAPHY a scholarly treatment has been accomplished in a 


fiction-like style that will capture the interest of every student. A two-column 
presentation of textual material plus a careful selection of 


photographs, illustrations, and maps help to make the book 
readable, attractive, and understandable. End-of-chapter 
materials are designed to motivate and hold the students’ 
interest and include: (a) Text Questions, (b) Problems, 
(c) Projects, and (d) Topics for Class Discussion. 


A workbook and a series of achievement 


tests are also availahle. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Single, well-experienced, male commercial teacher 
with Permanent Vocational Teachers License will be 
available for instructional position any time after June, 
1959. Age 31, with thirteen years’ teaching experience. 
Very proficient in all business subjects. Still teaching 
all business subjects including either Gregg or Pitman 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, business law, 
business English, spelling, business correspondence, 
business arithmetic, filing, office practice, secretarial 
Seng transcription, commercial geography, etc. Has 

mn head of commerce departments in various: high 
schools in Canada for the past eight years. Exceptionally 
successful with students. Would like to travel, so would 
consider position anywhere in Canada or the United 
States. Address, No. 59. 





Position desired, starting next September, for male 
teacher in a location near enough to Columbia University 
to permit attendance at late afternoon and evening 
classes. Have fifteen hours toward Master’s degree, four 
years’ college teaching experience and four years’ practi- 
cal experience. Also interested in a part-time summer 
position while studying at Columbia. Correspondence 
welcomed and credentials will be freely sent from Uni- 
versity Placement Bureau. Address, No. 60. 





Woman commercial teacher with B.A. degree desires 
teaching position in business college that offers real 
opportunity for advancement. Has had many years’ 
—— both in public schools and in private business 
colleges. Has also managed her own private business 
school on a part-time basis. Eager to teach with the 

ibility o =, FY obtaining a partnership in the 
uture. n teach all subjects but advanced accounting. 
Only position with a real future considered. Desires 
Pacific Northwest or southwest location. Address, No. 61. 





Experienced, mature woman wishes teaching position 
in the South. Has M.A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with a major in business. Also 
teaches advanced accounting, economics, law, and busi- 
ness organization and management. Has fifteen years’ 
teaching experience in private schools and colleges. 
Available for summer school and/or next September. 
Address, No. 62. 





Man interested in summer position teaching account- 
ing, personal finance, typing, principles of business 
education, introduction to business, driver education, 
etc. Has high school and college teaching experience. 
oe ata some work toward doctorate. Address, 

0. 63. 





Thoroughly experienced woman teacher with Vermont 
certification in business subjects desires a teaching 
ition in Florida beginning the 1959-60 school year. 
orking toward a degree. Excellent references. Available 
for interview. Address, No. 64. 


F Woman teacher with four years’ business school ex- 
perience in teaching Gregg shorthand, typing, English 
and secretarial subjects would like position in South- 
west. Available immediately. Address, No. 70. 





Position wanted as manager of private business school 
in southeastern states or south central states. Would 
not accept less than $75 a week. Might consider partner- 
ship or would start a new school with experienced repre- 
sentative and accounting teacher. Address, No. 72. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Two experienced business college teachers, preferably 
man and wife, wanted to take full charge of administra- 
tion and teaching in progressive private business school 
in southern Florida. Excellent opportunity. Give age, 
qualifications, experience, references, and salary require- 
ments in first letter. Address, No. 65. 





Bookkeeper-secretary wanted for summer work at 
girls’ camp in northern Minnesota. Commercial training 
and experience required. Female under forty years of 
age. Manage office, keep books, and be secretary to 
directors June 20 to August 25. About thirty-five hours 
a week for skilled person. Salary $300 to $400 basic plus 
keep. May participate in camp activities. Address, No. 66. 





Small private business school in southern California 
wishes a woman partner-teacher, middle-aged, unen- 
cumbered, to join with owner at present location, or to 
establish a branch school nearby. A moderate invest- 
ment is required. This school has been established for 
fourteen years and specializes in individual instruction 
in Gregg shorthand; legal secretarial work is specialty. 
School has no debts but wants to expand. ive full 
details and photo. Address, No. 71. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


School in choice location in New York City, in con- 
tinuous operation for over forty years, for sale. Reason- 
able rent, capacity for 150 students. Owner is retiring. 
Full details upon request. Address, No. 67. 





Business school in a small town in North Carolina for 
sale. Speedwriting franchise available. Good drawing 
area. Suitable for man and wife combination. Will sell 
all or part interest. Address, No. 69. 





FOR SALE 


One stenotype machine in perfect condition, for sale 
Price, $25. Address, No. 68. 





Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 56-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing a summary of all the rules of punctuation, 
spacing, style, tabulation, special characters, addresses, salutations, and other mechanical features 
of writing. It correlates with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, and may be 
used in typewriting, office practice or English classes. Price 12 cents, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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& GENERAL 
i BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


® @ @ the book 











PLUS THESE HELPFUL 
CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


+ First-semester workbook 
(Units 1-5) and second- 
semester workbook 


(Units 6-12) 


** Seven tests and an exami- 
nation for first semester 
and seven tests and an 
examination for second 
semester 


+ GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE (Practice 
Set) and HOUSEHOLD 
BUDGETS AND REC- 
ORDS (Practice Set) 


+ Teachers’ manual (fur- 
nished free to users) 
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that appeals to all 


ee, Mh students 


Students like GENERAL BUSINESS because of 
its attractive, modern appearance, both outside 
and inside. The cover is fresh and inviting. The 
generous use of color throughout the book, the 
readable type with more space between the 
lines, and the new, decorative introductory page 
for each unit are but a few of the innovations in 
the seventh edition that appeal to the modern 
teenager. 


Students also like the logically arranged and 
interestingly written text material. The carefully 
selected photographs and special illustrations 
that have been included for a specific purpose 
help the student understand more clearly the 
topics being discussed. 


The activities at the end of each lesson are also 
attractive to the student because of the help 
they give him in reviewing what he has learned 
and the opportunity they afford for him to apply 
this knowledge to realistic, commonplace busi- 
ness situations and problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y, 
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Policies Commission Formed for 
Business and Economic 
Education 


The United Business Education Associa- 
tion, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and Delta Pi Epsilon have 
announced the appointment of a policies 
commission for business and economic edu- 
cation. Although the Commission is spon- 
sored by these two groups, it is not involved 
in any way with the work of the sponsoring 
organizations. 

The purpose of the Commission is to 
redefine the important role of business edu- 
cation in our total educational program and 
to develop recommendations for achieving 
that goal. The Commission is to determine 
the purposes of business education and pub- 
lish and disseminate from time to time state- 
ments of proposed policy regarding the 
conduct of business education in the United 
States. 

The Commission will seek to serve the 
interests of business education, general edu- 
cation, business, industry, and government. 
It is an autonomous body in that its studies 
and publications will speak for business 
teachers everywhere and further in that it 
will not be required to seek formal approval 
of the sponsoring bodies. 

The Commission held its first meeting in 
Chicago in February. At the time of the 
meeting a program of action was formulated. 
Every educator and every businessman in 
the country is urged to submit problems to 
the Commission for its consideration. The 
Commission will succeed in improving busi- 
ness and economic education only if there is 
wide participation on the part of many and 


if all join in helping the Commission dea! 
with important problems. Communicat: 
your suggestions to any member. 

The sponsoring bodies have appointed 
eight persons to the Commission. These 
eight persons are to select four more members 
from education or business. The present 
members are: Joseph DeBrum, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, Calli- 
fornia; Elvin Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Hamden L. Forkner, 
professor emeritus of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City; J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; Herbert Tonne, New York 
University, New York City; Dorothy Travis, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 

The presidents and executive secretaries 
of the sponsoring bodies will serve as 
ex officio members of the Commission. They 
are: Vernon Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington (president of United 
Business Education Association); Hollis 
Guy, executive secretary of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.; Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania 
(president of Delta Pi Epsilon); Ruth Ander- 
son, North Texas State College, Denton 
(executive secretary of Delta Pi Epsilon). 

Dr. Forkner is currently serving as tempo- 
rary chairman. 








Eastern Business Teachers Association Program 
(Continued from page 319) 


Dr. George R. Seidel, educational 
manager, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, will explain the behind- 
the-scene story of how some du Pont 
products originate and demonstrate 
the use of a few. 

Annual Business Meeting 
Election and installation of officers 
Drawing for prizes under the direction of 


William C. Gordon, vice-president, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Saturday, March 28 
1:00 p.m. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:30 P.M. 


Meeting of the new officers and members 
of the Executive Board 





of this subject without charge. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, New York 





METHODS OF TEACHING GENERAL BUSINESS 


A 68-page booklet covering the objectives and methods of teaching a course in General Business will be sent to any teacher 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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YOUR STUDENTS WILL LIKE THIS NEW BOOK 


. - - for these reasons 










Ae 
ENRICHED © Simply and interestingly written in 
7th the student’s own language. 
EDITION 


@ Applies the principles to all types of 
sales activities, including the selling 
of products, ideas, and services. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
SELLING 


® Emphasizes the customer’s view- 
point in effective selling. 


® Activities that appeal to the 
practical-minded student, includ- 
ing a continuing merchandise study 
and junior achievement activity. 


By 
Wingate and e Stresses the value and charac- 
Nolan teristics of a good personality. 


® Reviews the basic skills of arith- 
metic and English and applies these 
skills to selling activities. 


e A variety of functional cartoons, 
illustrations, charts, and business 
forms to supplement the text dis- 
cussions. 


@ Puts personal salesmanship to work 
in the final chapter, ‘“‘How to Secure 
a Job.”’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Univ. of Micnigan Gen. Library 
Ann Arbor 


Michigan 








Easy to Use—Reasonable in Price 














20% CENTURY BOOK STAND 


MADE OF STEEL... 
Simple, Practical, PRICE 
Sturdy, Fireproof... 

$8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


to the usual discount. 





We have experimented with various types of copyholders * 
to try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 


kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. NO SAMPLES 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved A single specimen will be sent 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 


tance in advance 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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